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The General Conference 


T DETROIT this week there is an interesting 


test of a new kind of programme. It is com- 
posed almost entirely of our own ministers (and 
several laymen) who will discuss intra-church sub- 
jects. To most it will seem we are looking not out, 
but in, at this Conference. We think it will prove 
a good thing because it is inevitable for every wise 
speaker to relate his subject to an object. What are 
we here for? Heaven forefend us from a weary 
description of an ecclesiastical circle. We go not 
round and round, but out and up. (We cannot 
venture another geometric figure in illustration, 
for the world is filling with intellectual sharps who 
lisp “relativity” and scare even the elect. Math- 
ematics is nowadays the most fluid and uncertain 
of the sciences. ) 

The best interests on the printed list are the mem- 
bership campaign, which we hope will get a good 
impetus, and the continuance of the Laymen’s 
League in our “fundamentals applied.” Tux 
RuGIsTerR will be adequately represented “making 
notes,” and it will report everything that is done, 
especially if it is done with efficiency, directness, 
and unanimity. Maybe there will be a theological 
flurry, but we think we have taken good charge of 
that in these pages. The brethren ought to be well 
pleased that we are not going to stand for any dog- 
matic definitions. The church is sound and we think 
it is safe also. Let it be strong. 


An Authentic Instance 


E SUBMIT an authentic instance less than 
a week old which goes far to prove the in- 
sistence of this journal that we need continual 
resurrections with power in our Unitarian Church. 
We must press upward without ceasing. A repre- 
sentative family consisting of three adults were 
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‘ferment? Yes! 
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returning in their motor-car from an important ec- 
clesiastical ceremony. <A parish minister accom- 
panied them. Their cordial comment was spoken 
by the head of the house: “Same old thing; not a 
fresh note in the service from beginning to end. 
How can you expect the Unitarian Church to get 
anywhere with such stuff?” : 

If it be said this is a characteristically blunt way 
we have in our free-spoken Fellowship, we reply it 
is as heartfelt as blunt. The speaker loves his 
church. It was once said we were theologically pro- 
gressive, but in the honest application of our lib- 
erality to make a better world for ourselves and 
the brethren we were. more conservative than 
the reactionary are. That was an exaggeration, 
though there was something in it. Now, however, 
it is bruited even among the “orthodox” that the- 
ologically we have fallen back, and that there are 
teachers of doctrine in evangelical Christendom 
who make us look like time-markers. 

It is not that there is anything so wondrously 
new in the attainment of these other schools, though 
both philosophically and theologically there are 
some brilliant and extraordinary fruits of scholar- 
ship. The point is, they are alive. There is an 
eager and inquiring mind in other communions 
to-day, while in many instances our men seem to 
have no more questions to press upon the universe, 
no zeal in the source and destiny of it. This man- 
ifests itself in the comparative triviality of much 
Unitarian sermonic material. It is transient, news- 
paperish, thin, sometimes freakish, with no great 
principle, no profound issue at its heart, for it has 
no heart, no grip upon the thing called cosmic, 
universal, divine. Sincere enough, yes; but sincer- 
ity while necessary is not a cardinal virtue in 
preaching. Another quality comes first. 


De Quincey Was Right 


HOMAS DE QUINCEY remarked of his guar- 
dian, rector of a church in Manchester, “Rey. 
Samuel H,” “As a preacher he was sincere but not 
earnest.” He recited some of the themes that he had 
to listen to,—the benefits of industry, the value of 
perseverance, the importance of setting a good 
example, the danger of bad companions. Do they 
sound familiar? We hear such every Sunday. 
Picture any man waxing hot with this stock. De 
Quincey said once, to his surprise the parson quoted 
a couplet by Richard Baxter describing “a 
preacher such as sometimes arises in difficult times, 
or in fermenting times,”’— 


I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 


Who preaches like that among us? Not six men. 
Who preaches earnest sermons? Are the times in 
We are afraid of mighty themes, 
afraid some of us of our economic security, sooth- 
ing innocuous men rather than declaring God in 
the might of his power. 


It is a disease in every sect. A noted Presbyte- ‘ 
rian minister, Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, says, 


~~ 
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throughout his life he has listened to sermons, 
including those of university preachers of all de- 
nominations, not omitting Unitarian, and he “can 
not recall a single earnest sermon.” The men as 
men were earnest enough, but in their preaching 
they chose second-rate objects for their mark. 
There is balm in Gilead, perhaps. The declara- 
tion of the Laymen’s League at the recent conven- 
tion, to make religion the most wonderful and 
effectual instrumentality in the world in the solu- 
tion of the industrial war which divides men in 
hate and greed and destruction throughout the 
world—that is earnest. That gives us reason to 
: hope and believe that by their example they may 
restore the gift of prophecy, the audacity of new 
ways, the glory of vision, and the reconsecration of 
ourselves, not to a patter of yesterday, but to the 
repentance, conversion, and salvation of to-day. 
_ Only transcendent spiritual materials suited to 
our time will give us earnest sermons, live 
— churches, and a better world. 


Only Their Country? 


N UNFORTUNATE OMISSION, from both 
A the literary and the spiritual standpoint, is to 
be noted in the call to prayer which President 
Harding issued to the Nation, September 30. We 
are to pause from our accustomed labors on Friday, 
November 11, from twelve o’clock noon to two min- 
utes past that hour for a period of silent prayer 
and thanks to the Giver of all good for these val- 
: orous lives, and of supplication for his divine mercy 

upon our country. But when we seek the reason 
: that these men died, it is not there. We get an 

indefinite phrase or two,—they gave “their lives in 
their country’s cause.” How inadequate, how dis- 
appointing. The President has done so much better. 
That spontaneous remark of his as he looked 
upon the acre of caskets at the Hoboken pier—‘It 
must not happen again’”—was a sublime boon to 
the whole country. It was a perfect sentiment. 

But here in a state paper there is nothing to show 

that these young men died in glory. Was it vain? 

Did they at best only serve their country? Did our 
Allies get real help? Was the world a gainer? 
Whatever it was they did, we have no definite, ap- 
pealing, transfiguring word of it in the proclama- 
tion. We speak not in criticism, but in an injured 
spirit, a wound at what seems unbelievable over- 
sight, or something. 
We shall pray, Mr. President, and with our un- 
derstanding. It is no time for fatuous platitude. 
We shall remember another man in your office who, 
once upon a time, in a very like circumstance, did 
tell us what the graves they dedicated at Gettysburg 
signified. Is there not something now to match, to 
‘supplement that golden phrase, which thanked God 
“that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth’? Can 
we not get our spiritual minds to comprehend the 
marvellous things which have been done before our 
; by these soldiers who bravely went on the im- 
‘tal adventure? They know what for. More, 
re not our unknown dead. They are those of 
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our country’s soul whose names are written large 
on the heavenly scroll for ever and ever. 


They See “Blue” 


YOU BELIEVE critical magazine articles, and 

note the indifference of adherents and the aloof- 
ness of outsiders, Protestant churches are having a 
rather difficult time of it. A minister hears every 
day in his parish visitation such apologies as these: 
“We need to change our methods,” “I am too busy 
to do what you ask,” “Sunday is my only day at 
home.” If the minister did not hear also, at the 
next door, approval of the work of the church, and 
an expressed desire to render personal service, he 
might conclude that communities neither wanted 
nor needed ministers or churches. 

There always have been and always will be in- 
dividuals who see “blue.” These persons with the 
optic distemper get into the magazines, and on im- 
portant committees, and once there, conclude that 
their mission is to ferret out defects. The fact is 
that about every public individual and institution 
passes under the fire of their censure. The position 
of the church with its aureole of sanctity makes it 
a conspicuous target. As a matter of justice, the 
church deserves highest praise, and should be ap- 
plauded to the echo, for its centuries of usefulness 
and struggle with the forces of ignorance (and such 
overcritical cranks as we have in mind) and for 
its present heroic fight, its future promise. The 
critics great and small ought to learn what the 
church is really achieving. 


Sensation in Pulpits 


HERE ARE SECRETS in all callings, even 
that of the ministry. Every minister knows 
the various devices that will attract an audience. 
It becomes a question of surrender to personal de- 
sire for numbers, or of adherence to honest princi- 
ples of service. Among those who have succumbed 
to the lure is Dr. John Roach Straton, minister of 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. The 
church is memorable among Baptists because for 
forty years Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur was its 
minister. Following his retirement Dr. Mac- 
Arthur was made pastor emeritus. After Dr. 
Straton’s denunciation of the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight, Dr. MacArthur asked that his name be re- 
moved from association with that of Dr. Straton. 
The pulpit is not the place for theatrical exhibi- 
tions, which at best are questionable in method, 
short-lived, and reactionary in influence. The 
crowd is drawn thither—to what purpose? To 
amuse itself with the spectacle of an ecclesiastic 
playing the part of a mountebank. Onlookers are 
first amused and then disgusted ; the pulpit becomes 
a passing show ; the cause of religion suffers eclipse ; 
and the preacher becomes nothing more than a 
court fool for whom honest friends bow their heads 
in humiliation. The function of religion is to per- 
petuate the element of human goodness, not to cloy 
the taste with the diseased and spectacular. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Railroad, Workers Voting for a Strike | 


HE MENACE of a general strike on the railroads of the 
country as a protest against the announced cut in wages 
which was recommended by the Railroad Labor Board 

as an unescapable necessity, was the grave problem that was 
taking shape at the opening of the week. The counting of the 
ballots cast by the membership of the “Big Four” brotherhoods 
made it plain that the sentiment of the workers would be 
strongly in favor of the proposed strike. Conservative in- 
fluences within the organizations were being exerted in an 
effort to divert the workers from their evident course. But 
these influences, brought to bear by the chiefs of the “Big 
Four,” appeared to be unable to avert a decision to strike. The 
activities of W. G. Lee, president of the trainmen, is a case in 
point. On September 12, Mr. Lee, in a circular letter to. the 
men of his union, pointed out that a reduction in wages was 
inevitable in view of the reduced cost of living. His argument 
against a move by labor that would greatly add to the complica- 
tions of the existing industrial situation failed to produce 
pereeptible result on the voting. 


I. C. C. Urges Railroad Consolidation 


In the meanwhile, a solution of the railroad problem of the 
country by a scheme of consolidation drew national attention. 
The scheme was propounded by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which recommended, in its report made public on 
September 28, the merging of all the major American railroads 
into nineteen competing systems. The Commission pointed out 
that by this method unnecessary and disastrous competition 
would be eliminated, duplication of expenses would be avoided, 
and the resultant co-operation and co-ordination would effect 
economies and benefit both railroads and shippers. The broach- 
ing of the plan by the Commission revealed a degree of opposi- 
tion from the owners of the railroads that offered little prospect 
of favorable action and assured the protractions of the nego- 
tiations for the consolidation—if it should ever reach a more 
conerete stage—over a long period of years. 


Municipal Traction Recommended in New York 


A recommendation of municipal ownership under private 
operation came last week as the solution of one of the most 
difficult problems in America—the problem of transporting the 
six million inhabitants of New York City. The report was of 
exceptional interest for two reasons: it purported to deal with 
a situation that concerns every large community in America, 
and it offered a short cut of getting rid of the accumulated 
difficulties of the past by drastic action. The Transit Commis- 
sion, a state body appointed by Governor Miller, recommended, 
in brief, that the State squeeze all the “water” out of the exist- 
ing valuation of the traction properties, that these properties 
at this valuation, revised downward to the basis of actualities, 
be vested in the city and operated as one system by three cor- 
porate agencies to take the place of the present interlocking 
and superimposed interests. The report attracted widespread 


attention as a courageous effort to grapple with a baffling 
problem. 


The Complete Emancipation of Woman Urged 


Complete abrogation of the last remaining disabilities im- 
posed upon women in America is proposed in the constitutional 
amendment offered by Senator Curtis and Representative Fess, 
both of the majority party, in Congress on October 1. The 
amendment reads: “Srcrion 1. No political, civil, or legal 
disabilities or inequalities on account of sex, or on account of 
marriage, unless applying equally to both sexes, shall exist 
within the United States or any territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof.” Section 2 makes the provisions empowering 
Congress to pass the enabling legislation. This effort to estab- 
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lish the complete equality of the sexes has the sanction of the 
National Women’s Party and is an ultimate move in its cam- 
paign to remove all legal discriminations against women. 


Conference on Irish Problem Assured 


After protracted negotiations, which at several times seemed 
to bring up against an impasse, Premier Lloyd George and 
Eamon De Valera at the end of the week reached an agreement 
to hold the conference proposed by the Prime Minister early in 
the summer. In his reply to the latest note from Mr. De Valera, 
Mr. Lloyd George reiterated his refusal to deal with Ireland as 
a sovereign state, but he renewed his invitation to a conference 
“with a view to ascertaining*how the association of Ireland 
with the community of nations known as the British Empire 
may best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations.” The 
Prime Minister’s renewed invitation was received in Sinn Fein 
quarters with frank approval. A prompt acceptance by Mr. 
De Valera was issued on September 30. The Sinn Fein’s 
response to Mr. Lloyd George cleared the way for the confer- 
ence—but the inherent difficulties of the Ulster phase of the 
Irish imbroglio still remained to harass the progress of the 
negotiations, and perhaps make them barren of results. 


Big Powers Hamper Activities of League 


The sum total of the actual achievements of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations as its sessions in Geneya ended with the 
week, was presented in the press despatches as pitifully small. 
The only definite act credited to the League was the establish- 
ment of the International Court, which was a foregone conclu- 
sion, important though it was. On almost every other issue, 
the record would show, the action of the League was made 
contingent upon the attitude of the Great Powers chiefly in- 
terested. And the attitude of the Great Powers on every issue 
of treaty-breaking, disciplinary measures and the registra- 
tion of treaties, not to mention the great undertaking of disar- 
mament by international action under the authority of the 
League, remained undefined, so far as the League was con- 
cerned. The indications, in the view of some critics, were that 
the Great Powers have been enabled in each instance to impose 
their will upon the representatives of the smaller nations in 
their demands for constructive measures on progressive lines. 


Japan Accepts Agenda on Principle 


Chief among the developments in the preparations for the — 


international conference on disarmament during the week was 
the acceptance of the agenda by Japan—‘on principle.” While 
Japan was announcing her approval of the programme sub- 
mitted by Secretary Hughes, there were indications in the 
Japanese press of a desire on the part of the Government in 
Tokyo to reserve such important issues as its negotiations with 
China concerning Shantung, out of the scope of the delibera- 
tions. From Pekin, almost simultaneously with the vote of the 
Japanese cabinet in approving the agenda, came the news that 
the Chinese Government had rejected the offer of negotiations 
for the restoration of Shantung, made by Japan. As the date 
for the convening of the conference approaches, the probability 
for the solution of the main problem pending between China 
and Japan diminishes. And the question as to whether Japan 
will acquiesce in the discussion of such questions as that affect- 
ing Shantung becomes more imminent. 


Board Reports Business Improving» 


“Wholesome improvement” in almost every line of industry 
and commerce was recorded by the Federal Reserve Board in 
its report for September, issued at the end of the week. In eit- 
ing the marked betterment in the credit situation, the Board 
said, “Taken all in all, from a financial standpoint, the month 
has been in the main a period of distinct encouragement.” From 


other sources comes the information that a slump in rentals is — 


assured in many large centres of population. This easing 
to pay exorbitant rents, and the removal of large numbers ¢ ) 
them to country districts rather than pay the 
demanded. . 
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HE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
has found itself. Make the most of that 
assertion, for it is full of meaning. Excepting 
the members of the official family of the League, 
no man has studied the progress of this virile and 
constant infusion of spiritual life into the church 
_ the past two years and a half more zealously than 
I have. I was in Springfield, Mass., in April of 
- 1919 when the League was born. I made an ad- 
dress there. That address gave me unwonted 
satisfaction, and the reason is that myself was 
the least part of it! ‘The four hundred men were 
soul of its soul. It was all in one sentence: 
You are the church. And to-day the League is 
here. It has its own personality as distinctive as 
that of The Alliance. It zs the church, and its 
_ ranks of nearly twelve thousand men are march- 
ing like a mighty army. 
What is “the big idea”? I speak as the “off- 
cial observer.” My task is “to probe beneath the 
news, to tie facts up to principles, and to surmise 
how history will appraise them.” We usually 
compare the unfamiliar with the familiar, the un- 
known with the commonplace. ‘To understand 
_ Solomon in all his glory we liken him to a flower 
of the countryside. But what shall we say 
here? The thing is difficult. I have attended 
college fraternity conventions, gatherings of 
Rotarians, annuals of chambers of commerce, 
alumni meetings of my university, sessions of bar 
associations, and an infinite variety of religious 
conferences. 


AM ALMOST SAYING the Laymen’s con- 
vention resembled the last less than any or all 
- of the others. This is no pleasantry. What more 
_ than any other irritation made Phillips Brooks 
_ weary was the typical church convention. He said 
so. And with myself it is likewise. The reasons 
are not far to seek—but let us not seek them. The 
_ laymen under the superb leadership of Charles H. 
- Strong did more religious business with fewer 
_ words and stricter adherence to earthy facts than 
any ecclesiastical gathering I (or you) ever had to 
¥ suffer. 


NO MUCH FOR METHOD. What of the 
*e substance? I saw before me an example of 
evolution. It came not without some travail. 
it came. All these months the League has 
led its service upon the internal improvement 
ve church. It has been revitalizing the feeble 

withering branches on the tree of denomina- 
nal life. This work is also done by others. It 
begun. The nexttask? It was the unan- 
probation of the report of John Burnet 
airman of the Committee on Social Ser- 
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The Editor Attends as an Observer 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


vice. ‘That quiet figure spoke like a seer. The 
League looks out upon the grave social problem 
of-our generation. In the words of Mr. Nash, 
“Religion is a live and virile force, and its reality 
must be fulfilled in the world.” Let us remember 
the church’s business. We begin with aspiration 
(or worship), and to it we add purpose, and to 
purpose achievement, in this present world! To 
act wisely we want facts. Not the familiar stuff 


_ of the daily press, the destructive record of strife, 


hate, and economic disaster in the industrial 
world, but, contrariwise, the constructive predom- 
inance of harmony, co-operation, and prosperity, 
of which there are examples as bright and com- 
monplace as the families whose names never get 
on the scandalous front pages of your newspaper. 


HE PSYCHOLOGY on the industrial ques- 
tion is sound. Harmony is the quest. 
That lifts the heart, as it will disarm suspicion 
when the local chapters, in their several commun- 
ities, seek the spiritual foundations in the places 
where people work. And harmony is the key 
to the spirit of the laymen in all things. The 
meetings revealed that it is important for har- 
mony to know how to quench an evil spirit, to sub- 
due a bore, to make a loquacious one quietly 
think less highly of his oratory,—or his idea if 
need be,—not by force, but by the unspoken test 
of the utility of his proposition. The spirit is 
the spirit of service. The church serves. The 
things that serve come by sweat and elimination, 
—the fruit of experience. What will work? 
And what will it work? To get out of the church 
all of its spiritual potentiality, to make it function 
and pay dividends after its kind, is the rigorous, 
unwavering gospel these men not so much spoke 
as were. 


LL PIETISMS, all of that too much toler- 
ated dependence upon God to do the thing 
alone, were far from this convention. They are 
humanists, these laymen. They do not “pass 
the buck” to the Almighty in a beautiful obla- 
tion, but get their whole mind and soul on doing 
the thing as to His law. They are theists. They 
gather for worship, and listen like spiritual thor- 
oughbreds to the living word. They sing, they 
brood, they delight in one another exceedingly, 
a communion who would never call themselves 
saints, but are none the less very sensitive to the 
Voice of the Eternal. They work for Him. They 
go back to their cares and their difficulties, to 
their yearnings and their partial successes, with 
a new something that is precious beyond words 
to them. 
The Laymen’s League has found itself. 
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Laymen Build on Sure Foundation 


Without ‘‘benefit of clergy” the chapter delegates, at a convenient 

such as no other denomination probably has ever held, note their 

achievements and emphasize their greater determinations and plans 
WALLACE M. POWERS 


ROM TWENTY-SEVEN STATES, from the Na- 
} tional Capital, and from tiree Provinces in 
Canada they came, to Narragansett Pier, R.1.,— 
232 chapter delegates and officers and members of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League,—to develop 
by free fellowship and unrestricted counsel the deter- 
mination to communicate to the other 11,287 members 
the will to make their League rise to the conception of 
its founders. 

Did they develop that determination? 

The 166 chapters which were represented are now re- 
ceiving the communication of will at first hand, and 
the great majority of the others, lamenting their in- 
ability to be represented, have requested and are re- 
ceiving the inspiration indirectly but none the less pos- 
itively. 

The first annual national convention of chapter 
delegates was announced as an unusual convention, one 
practically without precedent, a religious convention 
exclusively of laymen. And it was an unusual con- 
vention. No ministers were invited and none had 
seats on the floor, but it required the expert opinion of 
two ministers—one in the pulpit on Sunday morning 
and the other in the “press gallery” throughout the 
proceedings—to convince those laymen that they had 
established a new precedent in religious conventions. 

During two crowded days, with three sessions on 
Saturday, September 17, and the service of worship 
and closing session on Sunday, there were several 
significant developments. In spite of the manifold 
attractions of Narragansett Pier, the delegates put 
business first. As it turned out, so closely was the 
programme followed, there was ample time for recrea- 
tion. Had it not been so, the delegates would have 
eliminated the recreation. 

All the morning and all the afternoon of the first 
day the convention was thrilled by the descriptions of 
specific chapter achievements. Then came the evening 
session, when the recommendations of the Council for 
activities during the coming year were presented. 
Some one has said that small successes suffice for small 
souls. It seemed that the convention accepted this as 
its gospel. Certainly the delegates rose to the possibili- 
ties and opportunities unfolded by the report of the 
Council and the subsequent discussion, and unani- 
mously decided that the accomplishments previously 
described were only the foundation for a new and 
larger effort, involving the greater successes for which 
all great souls strive. 

This decision was most apparent when the conven- 
tion expressed its opinion on the report of the social 
service committee of the Council, recommending a sur- 
vey of industrial harmony. Without a dissenting voice 
the delegates manifested their approval of the pro- 
gramme recommended. They applauded John Burnet 
Nash of New York City, chairman of the Council’s com- 
mittee, to the echo when he presented the report and 
asked that the programme be undertaken by the chap- 
ters. They repeated their demonstration when Walter 
B. Hilton, president of the Wheeling, W. Va., chapter 
and for many years active in labor movements, ‘said that 


it would work. Details of this session, which included ~ 
also the presentation and discussion of the League’s 
fellowship and church attendance programmes, appear 
elsewhere in Tur CuristiAN Register, with a com- 
prehensive description of the other proceedings of the 
convention. 

To begin at the beginning of this story, it should be 
said that the Laymen’s League convention was called 
as the result of the meeting of a small group of chap- 
ter presidents and League executives during last Anni- 
versary Week. So great was the inspiration and in- 
formation which came from that meeting that it was 
decided the League could not afford not to call together 
all the chapter presidents for a checking up of achieve- 
ments and counsel as to the best channels into which to 
turn the energy of the League. 

In spite of the handicaps of summer and the vacation 
season, which retarded the progress of arrangements, 
within two months Charles H. Strong, president of the 
League, was calling to order 231 Unitarian laymen who 
represented nearly 70 per cent. of the chapters. The 
officers and Council had preceded the chapter delegates 
into Narragansett Pier by a few hours, but by dinner- 
time on Friday, September 16, the Hotel Imperial was 
crowded. Three special cars from Boston brought a 
large group of delegates. Later two special cars from 
New York practically completed the convention person- 
nel. 

The party from New York arrived too late to attend ~ 
the entertainment and get-together in the Casino, where 
all convention sessions and the service of worship on 
Sunday morning were held. Meanwhile the Council 
was in session, putting the finishing touches on its re- 
port to the convention, recommending specific activ- 
ities for the new year. This report paved the way for 
the significant development of the Saturday evening 
session, which set a new record for enthusiasm and con- 
secration among Unitarian laymen. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins of the First Parish of Weston, 
Mass., defined “The Consecrated Life” at the Sunday 
morning service, to which the delegates marched in a 
body, led by Mr. Strong of New York City, and Abbot 
A. Hanks of San Francisco, one of the vice-presidents 
of the League. The service had been well advertised 
in Narragansett Pier, and there was a large attendance 
of local and summer residents of the resort. 

At the closing session, on Sunday afternoon, the 
delegates made their own programme. They responded 
readily to the opportunity to present recommenda- 
tions and suggestions, all of which except as they were 
outside of the scope of the convention were referred to 
the Council after free and frank discussion. ; 

This convention number of Tae Curistran RucisTar 
will recall to the delegates many details which were 
overlooked in the press of the sessions, and to all other 
members of the League will explain the enthusiasm 
which is being reported back to chapters by their 
representatives. With the compliments of the Uni-— 
tarian Laymen’s League it is sent to 11,519 members in 
242 chapters, in thirty-six States, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada. 
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to lay before you the plan for work referred to 

in Mr. Strong’s letter to chapter presidents of 
June 8 last, and mentioned by him at the dinner at 
Unity House on August 24 as reported in TH Curts- 
TIAN Recister of September 15. 
It is a plan of work which we think you will like to 
do. It is really your plan and your work, for it is 
placed in your hands to carry out certain of your 
Seventeen Purposes. 
Do not think of this as any one else’s plan or work. 
It is yours. Your Council and your committees are 
ready to aid; but this plan, ae all the rest of this 
League, is just your Own. 
Now certain of the Seventeen Purposes which you 
have announced and emphasized have to do with the 
well-being of our vast human family. You know we 
Unitarians are almost the only religious body which 
places the Brotherhood of Man at the forefront of its 
platform, and which aspires to the realization of the 
ideal embodied in those words. Not that the others 
ignore it—they don’t stress it. We do. 


‘Te PURPOSE of my addressing you to-night is 


O WONDER, then, that we hear and see so many 
commendations for those expressions of purpose 

by the League which declare for the actual accom- 

plishment of this ideal... 

First, the abstract statement of our belief; then the 

aspiration to realize the ideal; and now the purpose to 

work to that end. 

So, to consummate these purposes, the Council have 

devoted their thoughts to the ways and means by 

which you—the nation-wide League, one and all—can, 

if you will, apply yourselves to this achievement. 

Let us for a moment consider the wording of the 

purpose to which these plans relate :— 


3. To EXEMPLIFY IN ACTUAL PRACTICE THE NOBLE CONCEPT 
OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN BY CONTENDING FOR AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL MEN AND BY PROCLAIMING THAT WHAT 
WE CLAIM AND ACCEPT AS OUR OWN RIGHTS WE SHALL ADMIT 
TO BE THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 

4. To STUDY SYMPATHETICALLY AND ENDEAVOR TO UNDER- 
STAND THE PROBLEMS THAT WILL GROW OUT OF THE CONFLICT- 
ING DEMANDS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL, PARTICULARLY IN THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD FOLLOWING THE DECLARATION OF 
PEACE, AND LEND OUR INFLUENCE TOWARD A FAIR AND JUST 
SOLUTION OF THESE PROBLEMS. 


Isn’t it perfectly plain that if we can fulfil these 
purposes—and is there any reason why, if we will, we 
cannot ?—we will do a service to humanity of lasting 
and far-reaching benefit? 

Isn’t it equally plain that we shall be doing to our- 
selves incalculable good just by the undertaking of 
this work? What is there that more greatly stim- 
ulates each man’s soul than working for the good of 
his fellow-men? What is there that puts more life 
into a League chapter than the doing of intensive work 
for the cause? What can produce more healthy vital- 
n any church than a body of earnest workers? 
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Seeking the Causes of Industrial Harmony 


A new approach, sound to the heart, on the grave question of labor 
and capital, accepted by unanimous vote of the chapter delegates, 
who thus set themselves in a distinctive place in the Social Order 
JOHN BURNET NASH 


Chairman Committee on Social Service 


OU ARE YOURSELVES the answer—you men 

gathered here, and the men at home whom you 
represent. It is your enthusiasm that proves the 
case, and it is to that enthusiasm that this plan for 
working out these purposes is offered. 

Your committees have other plans for other pur- 
poses—each in its own good time. It is by country- 
wide concentrated effort that the most can be 
accomplished. 

Letters are going out to-day to all chapter presidents 
which with this address constitute the releasing of the 
plan mentioned in Mr. Strong’s letter last June. 

We present to you thus a plan to develop the common 
interests of employers and employees, and to do so by 
an investigation and study of industrial— What? 
Unrest? Disturbances? Strife? War? No!! 

There is no “common interest” to be developed that 
way. 

Are we but to become a part of the one side or the 
other in some controversy? There is no “brothcrhood 
of man” to be found in that sort of thing. 

No—we ask you to investigate and to study the 
causes of industrial harmony, not friction. We hear 
enough and too much about that. Isn’t it perfectly 
clear that the friction we hear about is the exception 
and not the rule? The very fact that we do hear and 
read about it proves that this is so. If it were not ex- 
ceptional it wouldn’t be news. 


O WE HEAR or read about happy families, and 

why they are happy? No, because they consti- 
tute the vast majority—they are commonplace—they 
do not make news. But how much better if we could 
read about them and know the causes of their happi- 
ness—so that, by applying those causes, others less 
fortunate might remedy their ills. 

So in the industrial world. Almost without excep- 
tion the instances of friction between employers and 
employees are reported to us. Their differences are 
emphasized. The world at large has come to think that 
industry is divided into two hostile camps. 

We are convinced that this is not so. We hear 
enough, in one way or another, to lead us to believe 
that conflict is the exception and not the rule. We are 
confident that in the vast majority of establishments 
employers and employees work together for mutual 
benefit, successfully. 

This is a state of affairs which needs publicity, but 
before the good news can be spread we must have more 
than a theory or a belief about it; we must know to a 
certainty. 


“fg HEREFORE, each chapter of our League is being 
asked now, beginning with its first fall meeting :— 
(1) To consider those industrial enterprises in its 
vicinity which are in any way representative, in order 
to discover and to study those in which the relations 
between employers and employees are harmonious. 
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(2) To report to National Headquarters in detail 


(a) The methods which appear to be the causes 
of such harmony, and 

(b) Whether the state of harmony so created is 
coupled with industry and prosperity. 


Your report is desired, in detail, typewritten if pos- 
sible, on or before January 1, 1922. 

We are confident that every concern where harmony 
prevails is proud of that fact. It will be willing that its 
record and methods shall become known; but the names 
of enterprises should not be used. 


TIS PLANNED from the reports thus gathered 
| throughout the League to compile the facts and so 
to disseminate the information obtained as to give the 
understanding public a truer knowledge of industrial 
conditions as they are and as they may be made. Such 
publication or other use of the information to be gath- 
ered by your chapter will be attended to by the Social 
Service Committee of the League, but no publicity is to 
be given until all returns have been received, and then 
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only to such an extent as the National Committee may 
find to be warranted by your report. 

Note particularly that causes of friction are not 
sought in this work. 

Just see what we can do! A team nearly twelve 
thousand strong, hunting for the causes of peace, har- 
mony, and prosperity, so that we may know how just 
principles succeed, and so replace such jealousies and 
strifes as do exist with mutual contentment and trust. 


ERE IS A GRAND FIELD of practical applied 
religion for our League to work in. Our belief 

in the Brotherhood of Man is sound. The aspiration 
to realize that belief is uplifting—but futile without 
the fulfilment. As a religion of belief we have no peer, 
for we are free to believe all beautiful and spiritual 
things. As a religion of hope we have no bounds, for 
we know no outer darkness of hopelessness. But it is 
in deeds that our religion will find its greatest strength, 
and now let us the country over join our deeds together 


’ —eoncentrate—and show to all the world that re- 


ligion is not a dead formula, but a live and virile force. 


A Glorious Discovery, says Mr. Hilton. 


At the conclusion of the report read 
by John Burnet Nash, President Strong 
said: “I will ask the president of the 
Wheeling Chapter of West Virginia, 
Mr. Hilton, to speak a few words ex- 
temporaneously—for I know that he 
does not expect to be called upon—with 
respect to Mr. Nash’s—what might be 
ealled—capital and labor report. I 
hardly know whether to call Mr. Hilton 
a laboring-man or an employer of labor ; 
I think he is both. At any rate he is 
a sane adviser of all who are interested 
in labor questions.” 

Mr. Walter B. Hilton of Wheeling, 
W. Va.: “When our chairman said he 
“was proud of his official family he ex- 
pressed the pride all of us have in the 

- same family. I am happy now to have 
the opportunity to express the pride I 
feel in the whole Laymen’s League as 
proved to me by this convention and 
especially in the solution that is being 
offered by your Committee on Indus- 
trial Harmony. There have been as 
many solutions as there have been stu- 
dents of economic problems, and every 
one of us who has been sincere and 
earnest in seeking for peace in this 
world of conflict, seeking for brother- 
hood in this world of antagonism, has 
developed solutions out of our own 
environment and experiences, and 
sometimes we have grown impatient 
because those to whom we communi- 
cated our wonderful discoveries failed 
to show equal enthusiasm with our- 

' Selves. And so almost every solution 
has merely meant another warring sect 
seeking to force its particular ideas on 
the others, and gentlemen cried, ‘Peace! 


Peace!’ where there was no peace. 


Now comes what I believe a glorious 
discovery, the seeking out of causes of 
harmony, seeking out causes of peace 
where they do exist. 

“And it will be found, I am sure, 


that harmony exists in countless in- 
stances. There are employers and em- 
ployees living business lives together, 
making progress, both of them, the em- 
ployee looking forward to the day when 
he can be an employer and the em- 
ployer willing to see the employee har- 
bor that ambition for himself. Those 
instances are so numerous, as Mr. Nash 
pointed out, that they have no news 
value and so are not communicated to 
us by newspaper headlines. 

“The beautiful thing about the pro- 
posal of the committee is, my brothers, 
that it will work. I know that it will 
work because I have seen every other 
thing tried and know it will not work, 
and those things that I have tried my- 
self I have found would not work. I 
have not tried everything,—I have not 
tried arson or murder and other things 
that some have tried,—yet wherever I 
have seen them tried they too did not 
work. Those who lived by the sword 
perished by the sword. 

“After all, our antagonisms are born 
of mutual suspicion and distrust. All 
of us would be good to each other if 
we were sure that we would be safe 
ourselves by being good. We can come 
to a meeting such as this and meet as 
brothers should meet, and exchange 
grasps of comradeship and affection. 
We can look in each other’s eyes with 
friendship, and it is because we have 
never a fear of each other. It is only 
when we leave meetings like this and 
plunge again into the contests and con- 
flicts of life, when we match our wits 
with each other, fearing that they will 
take advantage of us if we do not take 
advantage of them, that we set aside 
the theories and principles and philoso- 
phy which the heart prompts—set them 
far enough aside to preserve ourselves 
as we see it, perpetuate our interest 
as we see it, and the interests of those 


who are to come after us as we see it. 
“T am confident from the practical 
experience that it has been my lot in 
life to have, that if the Laymen’s 
League chapters of this United States, 
little as they may be in comparison 
with the great denominations, will ear- 
nestly and unanimously and co-opera- 
tively seek in their respective communi- 
ties for ways of harmony, they will be 
surprised to find how much harmony 
there is, and when they locate that 
harmony they will find that it is based 
upon mutual confidence and esteem; 
that the employers and employees that 
have found peace in their industry have 
found it because they have believed in 
what we have come to eall the Golden 
Rule; that each has been willing to put 
himself in the position of the other, to 
view the problem with the other’s 
eyes; and when they have found those 
cases they will find cases of harmony 
and they will communicate their find- 
ings back to the central point and from 
that central point those findings will 
go back to all the other points and the 
Unitarians of the United States will 
learn that harmony is possible with 
progress, and that progress, after all, 
is impossible without harmony. 
“Having learned that, they will be 
able to communicate it to their fellow- 
citizens of their respective communities, 
and Unitarianism will take the place 
that I believe is destined for it to take 


in the development of the United States — 


—will take the place of leadership in 
the application of the principles of the 
Golden Rule, the principles upon which, 
after all, our faith is founded. Having 
taken that position, they will be looked 
upon by the people of their communi- 
ties, as the real prophets of the new 
day of universal brotherhood that is 
to come. I can subscribe to this report 
that Mr. Nash has read to us.” 


<< 
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The opening session of the Laymen’s 
League convention was called to order at 
nine o’clock on Saturday morning by the 
president, Charles H. Strong of New York 
City. The roll-call showed that 153 chap- 
ters were represented by 208 delegates. 
Later these totals were increased to 166 
chapters and 232 delegates. 

Following the foreword by Mr. Strong, 
who informed the delegates: that they 
would leave Narragansett Pier with the 
opinion that he was a ruthless despot, the 
programme developed from the foundation 
of chapter and church membership and 
Sunday-school efficiency through the vari- 
ous activities which the League encour- 
ages its members to engage. 

“One of the chapter presidents wrote 
when he received his invitation,” said the 
president, “that he thought in the selec- 
tion of Narragansett Pier as the place of 
the convention we evidently had in mind 
a determination of the test of ‘Salvation 
by Character.’ 


EnoucH Men to Carry HIM OvT 


“They say that the expression “The good 
die young’ never was said of a joke. One 
was told at a recent dinner at Unity 
House in Boston by a minister. The chief 
figure in this story would have had great 
comfort if he could have ‘attended this 
convention. He was known to have gone 
from time to time to various churches, and 
at one time they got him into the Uni- 
_tarian church, but he did not appear after- 
ward. When asked, ‘Why don’t you come 
to us?’ he said: ‘Why, really, I can’t. You 
know I suffer from fits, and I must go to 
a church where there are enough men 
present to carry me out.’ 

“We propose to end that kind of thing 
in the Unitarian churches, do we not? And 
you are going to hear during this and the 
other sessions something about our church- 
attendance plan. 

“The facts are that we have 242 chap- 
ters, that there are present at this con- 
vention 208 delegates including the mem- 
bers of the Council, and that there are 
thirty still to come. One hundred and 
sixty-six chapters will send delegates, and 
153 are at this moment actually repre- 
sented. There are thirty-five States, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada, in 
which there are chapters, and twenty- 
seven of those States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Canada are represented here 
to-day, twenty-seven out of thirty-five. 


“Wrar’s THE Bie Inka?’ THe ANSWER 


“The slang phrase of the day is, ‘What’s 
_ the big idea? The ‘big idea’ of this con- 
vention is borrowed from the practice of 
_ business corporations, which is that an- 
ally officers and boards of directors of 


st know, what the heads of their de- 
ments throughout the country are 
king; what they think of the over- 


a. 
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head ; what they think of their own tasks; 
and how they are planning to develop 
their work so that the success of the 
eorporation shall be assured. The ‘big 
idea’ of this convention originated in the 
mind of one of the members of the execu- 
tive committee, who said one day in mid- 
summer, ‘We must find out what our chap- 
ter presidents are thinking.’ 

“BHvery other man in this room ought to 
know what that man said to me, and I am 
determined, if it lies in my power, that 
those men will tell the other men here 
what they are trying to do. And not only 


_do we want you to get that kind of help 


from one another, but we want very 
humbly and very sincerely, I assure you, 
to know what you think of us at head- 
quarters. We have done those things 
which seemed best to us to do, and we 
want you to tell us just what you think of 
it all. 

“So I have stated to you what the ‘big 
idea’ of this convention is. The general 
theme for the morning is ‘Chapter Achieve- 
ments.’ As the first speaker I shall call 
upon the president of what we may call 
the National Church Chapter at Washing- 
ton, where Unitarians are now building 
a great national church. Washington is 
visited from time to time by nearly all 
of us, and therefore our church there oc- 
cupies a rather different position in the 
denominational mind from that of a 
church anywhere else in the United 
States.” 


“Bupcet Your Time, Serve Your 
CHURCH” 

J. E. Jones of Washington was intro- 
duced as the first speaker. He presented 
a paper on “Chapter Membership—What 
to do to Build it Up.” When Mr. Jones 
was elected last spring he announced as 
the first order of business a plan to double 
the membership of the chapter. This plan 
and its complete success has already been 
described in THr CHRISTIAN Reoister. Mr. 
Jones described how from a total list of 
275 prospects sixty-six new members were 
added to the roster which carried only 
sixty-four when the campaign started. 
This gain was accomplished in less than 
seven weeks, in a city where “there are 
more societies and organizations and clubs 
and institutions of all kinds than in any 
other city in the whole history of the 
world.” 

“Here is what I want to get home to 
you,” said Mr. Jones. “If you will obey 
the spirit of the time and budget your 
own time, giving certain service to the 
church, you can get from one-half to two- 
thirds of the men who have any interest 
in the church in your locality to come and 
join this great organization.” 

As a logical sequence to the subject of 
chapter membership, the value of church 
membership was then presented by Thorn- 
ton K. Ware, president of the Fitchburg, 
Mass., Chapter. 
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Living Examples of Effectual Church Work 


A whole day of thrilling reports, full of success, good sense, 
hard work, and consecration—Delegates, in spirit of this cor- 
poration era, tell how business is done in promoting religion 


How tHE Youne Prorie JorneD 


“To my mind,” said Mr. Ware, “one 
of the most powerful influences that 
has been developed in our church in 
this country is that which has been 
created by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in the direction of church membership. 
The campaign that we had in Fitchburg re- 
sulted in our getting ninety-one new mem- 
bers enrolled on our books. 

“There were a great many young people 
among those new members, some of whom 
were going away to school or college the 
next year. Their parents felt that they 
would like to have them allied with some 
church, and why not their own? The 
result was, of course, if you got those 
young people in, their parents had to en- 
roll. All we did was to have a committee 
of eight or ten men take a number of names, 
see those people personally and put the 
proposition up to them: ‘If you are coming 
to church one or two Sundays a year, or 
if you are coming every Sunday, why can’t 
you come right out and make a showing 
for the church?’ It appealed to those 
people and they were willing to sign the 
by-laws and take the right hand of fellow- 
ship.” 

Robert L. Cox of Montclair, N.J., vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, urged 
that emphasis be placed on something 
more definite in regard to membership. 


New Mernops 1n SuNDAY-SCHOOL, 
AND RESULTS 


Still engaged in laying corner-stones for 
the support of the church structure, the 
convention turned to the question of effi- 
ciency in the operation of Sunday-schools, 
with Charles M. Eaton, president of the 
Weston, Mass., Chapter, leading the dis- 
cussion by describing the success of the 
plan of volunteer Sunday-school superin- 
tendents in Weston. 

“There was no superintendent com- 
pletely ready and completely successful 
when the Laymen’s League took up the 
task,’ Mr. Eaton explained. “Members of 
the chapter, business men and men of com- 
petence in affairs, many of them men who 
had not come out definitely in a religious 
way, many of them men who attended 
church but who perhaps were or were not 
church members, volunteered to act as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school in 
turn. Hach man serves for a month. Since 
many of the teachers do not have to be 
directed, his duties consist largely of open- 
ing the sessions. 

“What seem to be the results? First 
in importance, I claim, is the result on 
those laymen themselves. Men who have 
hitherto not taken a definite part in any- 
thing except perhaps committee meetings 
of a business kind, are now standing up 
before the children, reading the Bible to 
them, and opening the exercises with 
prayer. 

“There is one thing about this service. 
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It is a real spiritual service. It is not a 
business man’s activities transplanted in 
the service of his church in a business 
way. It is a personal religious service, 
and for that very reason it is notable.” 


HEADING OFF THE SUMMER SLUMP 


The discussion on this subject was one 
of the most interesting and informing of 
the .entire session. F. Elwood Allen of 
Toledo, Ohio, outlined the system of self- 
government which is being tried this year. 
The connection with the church is main- 
tained through the head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. William V. 
VY. Ewert of Long Beach, Calif., reported 
that the slump which follows the closing 
of churches in summer was eliminated 
this year by keeping the school open dur- 
ing the summer, with the older pupils in 
charge of the exercises. 

- A strong appreciation of the value of 
the Isles of Shoals institute, operated in 
1921 by the Laymen’s League and the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, was ex- 
pressed by Jenkin R. Hockert of the West 
Side Chapter, New York City. Mr. Hockert 
represented his chapter at this institute. 


Success oF AN ADULT BrstE CLass 


Clarence R. Stone of Unity Chapter, St. 
Louis, reported the success of an adult 
Bible class organized through the initia- 
tive of the chapter. The minister outlines 
a syllabus for each lesson, and the mem- 
bers take turns at leading the class. On 
another point Mr. Stone was very specific, 
saying :— 

“With all due credit to the good people 
who have done fine work in the Sunday- 
school, from the standpoint of the profes- 
sional educationalist Sunday-schools are 
regarded as lacking in efficiency with ref- 
erence to equipment, with reference to 
teaching, and with reference to literature 
with which to teach. 

“This is a day of specialization and we 
must have the professional religious edu- 
eationalist to help direct and stimulate 
and organize that work, and we must 
have in connection with that, of course, 
the voluntary help in many forms in the 
way in which it has been indicated here. 
It is one of the purposes of our chapter 
this year to try to give that help. We 
believe that through the adult Bible class 
we may do considerable in providing 
teachers and leadership for the Sunday- 
school.” 

There was prolonged applause at the 
close of Mr. Stone’s remarks followed by 
the statement of H. C. Blake, president 
of the Atlanta, Ga., Chapter, that in his 
church the Sunday-school superintendent 
and staff met with the minister for in- 
struction one night a week. 

Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
Providence, R.I., Chapter, delivered an 
unusual address on “Organized, Intelli- 
gent Service.” 


Boys SHow Respect ror VOLUNTEERS 


Immediately after Mr. Gardner came 
Gilman S. Stanton, president of All Souls 
Church Chapter, New York City, to pre- 
sent the record of his chapter in East 
Side settlement work. 
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“All Souls Church,” said Mr. Stanton, 
“has been perhaps the chief supporter for 
about thirty years of a settlement house 
which was started or endowed by Warren 
Goddard and his brother Norton, who in 
the past were active and devout members 
of our congregation. 

“Last winter the house was able to add 
to its activities, through our chapter, a 
Boys’ Club. Six members volunteered to 
act as leaders on alternate Wednesdays, 
three in a group. They found that boys 
from the street, from eight to fifteen years, 
could be reached more quickly and readily 
through athletics. Sports have a civiliz- 
ing influence upon them, teaching the 
spirit of fair play and team work. At 
first the boys had an idea that our men 
were paid for their work; it was pleasing 
to note that after they discovered that 
the service was voluntary a different at- 
titude and added respect were noticeably 
expressed. 

“T want to accent the point that no 
experience was required for the service 
rendered. None of the men had had any 
previous experience, and yet during the 
season they saw much good accomplished 
and a doubling of the membership of the 
club. 

“This is only a beginning for our chap- 
ter, but it certainly is a start in the right 
direction. Our chapter has awakened to a 
long-neglected opportunity. With our new 
social service committee we hope to plan 
many more activities along these lines.” 

When the convention was thrown open 
for general discussion on the addresses of 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Stanton, the pres- 
ident recognized R. L. Stone, president 
of the Schenectady, N.Y., Chapter, who 
said :— 

“T believe this question of service, that 
is, the translation of the word in terms 
that we can put into practical operation, 
is the biggest problem that affects all our 
chapters. It is a good deal like saying, 
‘What does the Unitarian Church stand 
for?’ I think IT have two general ideas. 


ALWAYS IN CommMuNITY SERVICE 


“First, broadly speaking, conducting a 
Unitarian church—that is, a church of 
liberal religion—and all of the usual 
activities of such a church, must always 
be regarded as a community service. 
When you ask anybody to take an interest 
in your church, it is not asking them to 
help the church, it is asking them to co- 
operate in something which is community 
service.” 

Prof. Jefferson Elmore of Palo Alto, 
Calif., maintained that the crucial ques- 
tion for the Laymen’s League was whether 
it could interest men in the church so that 
they would go to church, make use of the 
church, and therefore get help from the 
church in the promotion of their better 
selves. 

“T feel perfectly convinced,” he added, 
“that the Laymen’s League can never 
exist on outside, external, adventitious 
things, and that its real success is going 
to be just in proportion as it promotes 
the great fundamental purposes of the 
church as an instrument in handing on 
and promoting this better thing within 
ourselves.” 
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CHANGING TACTICS TO THE OFFENSIVE 


The morning session ended with the story 
of the success of the Montreal Chapter in 
applying the “Seventeen Purposes” of the 
League. Taking up those in which the 
chapter had been conspicuously active, J. 
A. Lambert, the Montreal delegate, said,— 

“T think the love of God and of country 
are entirely inseparable.” 

“T will tell you how we regard the Lay- 
men’s League in Montreal, Canada,” said 
Mr. Lambert, in closing. “We regard the 
Laymen’s League, in the old military par- 
lance, as the fighting and firing line of the 
Unitarian faith. We have up to now acted 
considerably on the defensive, but we are 
taking from now the offensive in work for 
our church.” 


Fresh Exhibits at Second Session 
FrRoM A SKILFUL ADVERTISING MAN 


Advertising and publicity, transporta- 
tion to church, get-acquainted clubs, and 
activity in college and university centres 
were the subjects discussed at the second 
session of the convention. Harold 8S. Sloan 
of Montclair, N.J., opened the proceedings 
by relating the aims and results of an 
intensive advertising campaign carried on 
last year by Unity Church, Montclair. 

There were three definite, clean-cut 
aims: “the first, just becoming known; the 
second, educational; the third, aggressive 
expansion.” 

Mr. Sloan then emphasized the impor- 
tance of the theme which the advertising 
must reflect, making a binding link be- 
tween the church and the community, 
serving to give a continuity and purpose 
to the advertising and all church activities. 
The theme, he said, is the very foundation 
of the membership and attendance cam- 
paign which accompanies the advertising 
programme. 

“In Montclair,’ he added, “we selected 
as our theme last year, ‘Remaking the 
World through the Leadership of Jesus.’ 
This phrase appeared in all our news- 
paper advertisements. All of our sermons 
were based on it. We held sermon con- 
ferences to discuss it. We organized study 
classes te study it. All of our church 
work centred around this consideration of 
perhaps the greatest character in history. 

“Our theme for this coming year is ‘Life, 
More Life and Fuller.’ You will see the 
advertising possibilities in it. These 
themes cover the want in so many church 
services, as clearly set forth by Mr. 
Howard A. Bridgman in a recent article 
in the Outlook. He said :— 


NotrHine Draws LIKE RELIGION 


“*And the moral of the whole matter 
is this: If you are going to open the 
doors of a church on a Sunday and invite 
people to enter, you must have something 
very definite, positive, and satisfying to 
offer them, and year in and year out noth- 
ing draws like religion.’ 

“We have succeeded in driving home 
unmistakably the Unitarian viewpoint. 
We have brought about a better under- 
standing and an increased good-will; and 
to show you in what high regard our min- 


ister, Mr. Wiers, and our institution are 


regarded, Mr, Wiers, last spring, was 
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elected president of the ministers’ associa- 
tion in our town. That is a victory ina 
conservative State like New Jersey.” 
Mr. Sloan then presented figures to show 
results—an increase of 34 per cent. in 
church attendance, an increase of 40 per 
cent. in church subscriptions, an unusually 
large number of new members, increased 
plate collections that alone covered the 
entire cost of the newspaper advertising. 
Fred B. Potter of Detroit showed how 
different from Montclair was the advertis- 
ing problem in Detroit. He urged concen- 
trated advertising in the large cities, 
recommending the use of publications like 
the Masonic News, issued in Detroit. The 
subject kindled a lively discussion largely 
productive in bringing out suggestions 
based on local problems and solutions. 


THREE New HigH ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


Where Mr. Sloan had described a com- 
prehensive newspaper and mail campaign, 


P. VY. Fredman, president of the Dallas, . 


Tex., Chapter, offered suggestions on gen- 
eral advertising, speaking to the subject 
“Relieving the Minister of Detail.” He 
urged the use of the Wayside Pulpit, the 
use of display racks for Unitarian lit- 
erature in the church, hotels, and other 
public places, regular mailing of announce- 
ment cards, and distribution by hand to 
people who might accept an invitation to 
join in Unitarian services—all done with 
the co-operation of the minister but with- 
out imposing on him the burden of the 
mechanical details. 

Still on the topic of publicity, the conven- 
tion listened to R. L. Stone, president of 
the Sehenectady, N.Y., Chapter, who de- 
scribed the system in use in his church, 
which keeps a careful record of all paid 
and free advertising, weather conditions, 
and church and Sunday-school attendance. 
This system has been described at length 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. The conven- 
tion was deeply interested in Mr. Stone’s 
presentation, especially the catalogue of re- 
sults, which showed that in a campaign 
of ten weeks three new high-attendance 
records were set. It was significant that 
the smallest attendance during that period 
was at the service which had not been 
advertised. 


UsIne THE AUTOMOBILE SUCCESSFULLY 


“Transportation to Church,” presented 
by William F. Coan, revealed the plan 
worked out by the Newton Centre, Mass., 
Chapter to eliminate some of the problems 
caused by the distances from the church 
at which many members live. The chapter 
made a map of the area included in the 
parish and marked the location of the 
dwelling of each member of the church. 
Each location was then marked to indicate 
whether the member owned or did not 
own an automobile. Mr. Coan stated that 
the object was to bracket the owners and 
the non-owners so conveniently that much 
of the effort involved in going to and from 
ehurch might be avoided by putting the 


_ two together. 


Albert H. Silvester of North Andover, 


-Mass., described briefly the operation of 
- a truck which transports twenty-five chil- 
dren to and from Sunday-school. 


The 
; costs $7 a Sunday, but the North 
ver Church has ceased to worry 
that feature of the plan. 


_— we) A 


—— 
. . 
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The high note of the afternoon session 
was struck when Robert Downie of Detroit 
traced the organization and growth of the 
Detroit Get-Acquainted Club. This has 
been described in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
and the October number of the American 
Magazine has a comprehensive article with 
a picture of Mr. and Mrs. Downie. 


OmaHA Has A GET-ACQUAINTED CLUB 


Alan McDonald of Omaha, Neb., took 
the opportunity to thank Mr. Downie for 
the idaa that he had given to Omaha, 
where the most regular in attendance of 
all the members is a man more than eighty 
years old. A combination Get-Acquainted 
Club and college centre is Unity House at 
Berkeley, Calif., as described by Daryl B. 
Miller. 

“It is surprising,’ said Mr. Miller, “the 
number of college men who come in there 
who have thrown off orthodox ties. Some 
of them have thrown them over and have 
not substituted anything in their place, 
but a great many actually have construc- 
tive ideas. 

“A great many men, if they have not 
broken their church ties while in college, 
do so when they leave, and it is very hard 
to get them to resume these ties again. I 
hope that next year will find us doing 
something along this line at all our uni- 
versities.” 

Announcement was made that the Lay- 
men’s League had added a college-centre 
secretary to its staff. He will build on 
the foundation already laid by the chap- 
ters at Harvard, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Boston University. 

W. B. Ford of Ann Arbor, Mich., told 
how a simple advertising scheme in con- 
nection with regular summer services had 
attracted four times as many students of 
the University of Michigan summer school 
to the Unitarian Church as ever before. 
The discussion closed with suggestions 
and appreciation of the League’s pro- 
gramme in college centres, with special 
approval of the effort to make Head- 
quarters a clearing-house for information 
as to the movements of students leaving 
their homes to enter educational institu- 
tions. 


PERPETUATING THE UNITARIAN LINE 


The closing session of the convention, 
held on Sunday afternoon, was significant 
for the frank and free discussion which 
was permitted, and the results of that 
discussion. The results showed a marked 
tendency on the part of the convention to 
retrace its steps and linger again over 
important features of the convention’s pre- 
vious sessions. 

Prominent among these features was 
the Sunday-school, to which Elisha C. 
Mowry of Providence, R.I., joined the 
Y. P. R. U. in the following resolution :— 


Whereas, the perpetuation of Unitarian 
Christianity depends upon our influence over 
the rising generation, the Laymen’s League 
should put its greatest emphasis toward 
strengthening and standardizing our Sunday- 
schools and Young People’s Religious Unions. 


Mr. Mowry made a stirring appeal for 
his resolution, praising the League for its 
share in the success of the institute for 
religious education at Star Island last 
summer and urging the Council be asked 
to continue its activities in this direction. 
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F. K. Fassett, president of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Chapter, approved the resolution, 
adding also his support of the Star Island 
institute, based on the report of his chap- 
ter’s delegate. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Immediately following this action, Will- 
iam H. Aborn of Orange, N.J., urged the 
convention to back up the action of the 
delegates to Star Island in their recom- 
mendation that Star Island be taken over 
by the Unitarians exclusively and that 
the Laymen’s League father the scheme, 
“so that for sixty days every year we can 
send our people down there where they 
can come in contact with Unitarian in- 
fluence and where they can know that 
they are in touch with a great religious 
denomination throughout the United 
States.” 

By unanimous vote the convention ap- 
proved Mr. Aborn’s motion that the Coun- 
cil of the League be asked to consider 
carefully the resolution adopted at Star 
Island. 


THOSE WHO CAME OF A CONVICTION 


Henry C. Hall of Victoria, B.C., a mem- 
ber of the Council, then offered a resolu- 
tion which to the majority seemed to strike 
the real key-note of the session. 

“T would move,” he said, “that it is the 
feeling of this meeting that the Council 
consider the advisability of requesting the 
League members throughout the United 
States and Canada, through their chapter 
officers, to analyze those things which 
originally brought and are holding them 
in their church and in the League.” 

The motion was seconded by numerous 
delegates and aroused keen discussion. 
“Some of us may have been born Uni- 
tarians,” said Mr. Hall, speaking to his 
motion. “There are some, like myself, 
who came as a matter of conviction. Now 
I suggest that if we had a statement from 
each one of the members of our chapters, 
spread over the whole of the continent 
pretty well, it might be that in a variety 
of reasons there would be found one fun- 
damental reason. 

“Tf we can collect these statements and 
analyze them, we can determine what will 
be the most effective in holding and help- 
ing us. I believe that what got us, if it 
gets to the people generally, is going to 
make this one of the greatest organiza- 
tions of the world. Let us dissect our own 
minds.” 

Mr. Stone of Schenectady, N.Y., Dr. John 
R. Miller of Fort Collins, Col., and Mr. 
Cox of Montclair, N.J., all contributed to 
the discussion, after which the resolution 
was adopted. : 

On motion by Prof. F. J. Rogers of San 
José, Calif., the convention passed by ris- 
ing vote the following resolution :— 


“We, the delegates from the chapters of the 
Laymen’s League of America and Canada, offer 
our heartfelt thanks to the Council of the 
League and their officers for making possible 
this splendid and inspiring convention.” 


Mr. Gardner of Providence, R.I., pre- 
sented a similar motion,— 


“That this convention extend to Mr. Strong, 
Mr. Barnard, and the other officers, our most 
heartfelt thanks for their courtesy and con- 
sideration throughout the sessions of this con- 
vention.” 


CALIFORNIA: Berkeley, Hosmer Chapter, 
Daryl B. Miller; Long Beach, William Y. 
Vv. Ewert; Los Angeles, Laird L. Neal; 
Oakland, Wendte Chapter, A. H. Dliohan; 
Palo Alto, Jefferson Elmore; Sacramento, 
J. J. Harris; San Francisco, Abbot A. 
Hanks; San José, F. J. Rogers. 

JoLoRADO: Denver, William HE. Hutton; 
Fort Collins, Dr. John R. Miller. 

CONNECTICUT : Hartford, Paul Dor- 
weiler. 

District OF COLUMBIA: 
J. E. Jones. 

FLORIDA : Jacksonville, Dr. Maurice 
Weintraub; Orlando, H. F. Bailey. 

Greoraia: Atlanta, H. C. Blake, T. 
Clifton Perkins. 

Intinois: Evanston, T. D. Eliot; Gen- 
eseo, Phineas Morrow; Urbana, Cham- 
paign-Urbana Chapter, Rexford Newcomb. 

INDIANA: Indianapolis, Russell C. 
Lowell. 

Iowa: Iowa City, S. M. Woodward; 
Davenport, F. 8. Phoenix; Des Moines, 
H. H. Sawyer; Humboldt, H. C. Hubbard ; 
Sioux City, A. O. Wakefield. 


Louisiana: New Orleans, Maj. W. B. 
Gregory. 

MAINE: Augusta, Freeman F. Burr; 
Houlton, Bernard Archibald ; Saco, Walter 
S. Mitchell, Elden Small. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore, Kenneth O. 
Munroe, Melvin L. Welke. 

MASSACHUSETTS : 

Amherst, Luman B. Conant; Arlington, 
Charles H. Stevens, William F. Homer; 
Attleboro, Pilgrim Chapter, Alfred H. Pat- 
terson, T. J. Moulton; Ayer, Dr. R. H. 
Wylie. 

Boston (First), C. W. Bradlee; Boston 
(Second), Dr. James R. Piper, W. W. 
Simmons; Boston (Church of the Disci- 
ples), Charles Gordon Ames Chapter, 
Perley M. Walker; Boston (King’s 
Chapel), Greely S. Curtis; Boston (Bul- 
finch Place), O. Arthur MeMurdie; Bed- 
ford, Ernest H. Hosmer; Belmont, Charles 
Jenney; Beverly, Old South Chapter, 
Robert Robertson, A. Scott Fraser ; Bridge- 
water, Gustaf A. Sharnberg; Brighton, 


Washington, 
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Francis W. Fleischner; Brockton, Sprague 
S. Baker, Lewis E. Rye; Brookfield, F. N. 
Turgeon; Brookline (First), Paul F. Per- 
kins; Brookline (Second), Charles L. 
3urrill, 

Cambridge (First), Henry J. Winslow, 
Walter IF. Earle; Canton, Eliot C. French ; 
Chelmsford, Arthur M. Warren; Chestnut 
Hill, A. Morris Crosby, Philip R. Morss; 
Clinton, John F, Fuller; Cohasset, Hollis 
T. Gleason; Concord, Julian Ballou. 

Dedham, Merrill G. Hastings, Waldo C. 
Hodgdon; Dorchester (Christ), Oliver S. 
Hayward; Dorchester (First), Richard 
Mather Chapter, William Hoag. 

Fairhaven, Rogers Chapter, Thomas A. 
Tripp, James A. Stetson; Fitchburg, 
Thornton K. Ware; Framingham, Robert 
H. Graham. 

Gardner, H. S. Kendall, Lewis A. 
Wright; Gloucester, Cape Ann Chapter, 
©. Thurston Peterson; Greenfield, John F. 
Moors Chapter, Edgar B. Smith. 

Harvard, Eben F. Corey; Hingham 
(First and Second), Ebed L. Ripley Chap- 
ter, Seth Sprague; Hingham (New North), 
David D. Fletcher; Hudson, James H. 
Lewis. 

Jamaica Plain, Edgar O. Achorn, C. F. 
Rittenhouse. 

Kingston, Edgar W. Loring, Ralph 
Drew. 

Lawrence, Clifford D. Horton, Charles 
S. Bodwell; Leominster, Clarence M. 
Joyce, William B. Earl; Lexington, Ed- 
ward H. Sargent, L. T. Redman; Lynn, 
John B. Wiard, J. C. Clendenin. 

Medford, Herman N. Baker; Melrose, 
William A. Dole, Jr.; Milton, Reginald L. 
Robbins, Perey E. Sheldon. 

Natick, Walter B. Ambler; Needham, 
Stephen Palmer Chapter, Arthur Rohn; 
New Bedford (First), Edward Stetson; 
Newburyport, John Lowell Chapter, Hd- 
ward Moody; Newton, Channing Church 
Chapter, Robert G. Howard; Newton 
Centre, William F. Coan; North Andover, 
Albert H. Silvester; Northampton, W. D. 
Mandell; Norwell, J. Lyman Wadsworth. 

Peabody, George I. Millett, Fred W. 
Bushby; Pittsfield, Berkshire Chapter, 

Ludwig Reichold. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONVENTION OF THE UNITARI 


A Condensed “ Who’: 
U 
There were 210 chapter delegat: 
convention, twenty-three officers a 
bers of the Council, making a gra 
(one name counted twice) of 
show how representative the co 
was, an effort has been made to 
the delegates by business and pro: 
activities. Of the 210 delegates, a 
guished from the other groups in 
ance, this information is available 
so that in the following summa: 
may be added to each total a fair 
tion of the forty-five who are not ¢ 
The lawyers lead all the rest 
number of twenty-eight; there we 
teen educators; fourteen manufa 
nine salesman ; eight insurance me 
bankers and brokers and seven me 
five students; four each in the f 
classes,—clerks, dentists, editors : 
lishers, engineers, physicians, a 
estate operators; three architects 
same number of contractors, farm 
secretaries. 
More than thirty other vocations 
Those in attendance at the con 
either as officers and members 
Council of the League or as chapi 


ates, were :— 
B President 


CHarLes H. Srrone, New York City. 
Vice-Presidents 
Ernest G. ADAMS, Brookline, Mass. 
ROBERT L. Cox, Montclair, N.J. 
Asport A, Hanks, San Francisco, Cali 


Treasurer 
WILLIAM EnpicortT, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary 
WILLIAM L. BARNARD, Hingham, Mas: 


JosepH C. Nowniu, executive secrete 
‘WALLACE M. Powers, publicity secre 
Percy 8. Brayton, New England field 
ARTHUR L. PALMER, assistant to the | 
KENNETH McDovueaLt, Middle Atlan 
secretary. 
RoperT B. Day, Mid-western secre 
ISAAC BLAINE STEVENS, college-centre 


. 
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Paes Z 


NS LEAGUE, NARRAGANSETT PIER, R.I., SEPTEMBER 16-18, 1921 


here”’ of the Attendants 
sntion 
; The Council 
v H. LercHwortnH, Buffalo, N.Y. 
: eCartHy, Evanston, Ill. 
iW BURNET Nasu, New York City. 
Winsor, Weston, Mass. 
Spracun, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
LPH CooLipGn, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
C. Hatt, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
D. Hutt, Chicago, Il. 
H. Mercatr, Providence, R.I. 
mM T. Rep, Jr., Brookline, Mass. 


_ in attendance........ 210 

Chapters Delegates 
AR 81 110 
MEETS cis Sac dso. @ 16 19 
ae a eee 8 8 
“ae FE Oe 6 8 
MR Gititg sitio 6 7 
DSc tet cre cess 5 5 
BEET, cla less ela sdics « 5 5 
Sn a, Se ete <8, a 6 
eerie 3 4 
MEETS apices es obla bos 3 3 
a ee 2 3 
eee 2 3 
At ies TO 2 3 
Seas siitela a ble wees 2 2 
ee 2 2 
| SSSA 2 2 
Saale t's cs cse es 1 2 
PU ciais ia sin idle era 1 2 
Gare aA 1 1 
MEER s/s o.0 cee ss - j= 
ee 1 1 
Sao 1 1 
Seon 1 1 
sl aes 1 1 
ae 1 ng 
ee, Ee 5 1 
MMe» didie ss w0.6 a i Z 
i Phraie 1 1 
ES ars 3 3 
RUG p a te 065 a's e0 2 3 
166 210 


of Council members in 
SS RSS es 


PE OF SecretarleS ....+-+eeeeeee 


i 


mber of persons in attendance 245 
(One name counted twice) 


‘of chapters represented ........ 
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Quincey, Samuel T. MacQuarrie, C. L. 
Homer. 


Reading, Horace G. Wadlin, B. W. 
Smith; Roslindale, L. Collins Summers; 
Roxbury, Frank W. Mendum. 

Sharon, Morris H. Shepard; Somerville, 
Columbus Tyler Chapter, Frederick W. 
Parker, Eugene P. Carr; Springfield, Unity 
Chapter, Richard H. Hunt; Stoneham, 
Benjamin J. Hinds. 


Taunton, T. J. Morton. 


Waltham, Frederick A. Stearns, C. S. 
Whitcomb; Ware, John H. Connor, J. 
Gardner Lincoln; Wayland, Dr. A. J. 
Hadley ; Wellesley Hills, H. M. 8. Aiken, 
Hudson Hastings; Westboro, Dr. Joseph 
I. Lindsay, James M. Hassall; West 
Bridgewater, Community Chapter, George 
F. Logue, Herbert E. Bryant; Weston, 
Charles M. Eaton, Stanley Morton; West 
Roxbury (Theodore Parker), BE. T. Steel; 
West Somerville, Will HE. Pratt; Win- 
chester, Ralph E. Joslin; Winthrop, Will- 
iam W. Oakes, Henry Root; Woburn, 
Parker T. Poole; Wollaston, Henry R. 
Austin; Worcester, John A. Denholm, J. C. 
Frausnaugh. 


MicuiegAn: Ann Arbor, W. B. Ford; 
Detroit, Fred B. Potter, Robert Downie. 


Minnesota: St. Paul, Unity Church 
Chapter, Holyoke Davis. 


Missourr: St. Louis, Chureh of Unity 
Chapter, Clarence R. Stone. 


NeBRASKA: Lincoln, Dr. H. J. Lehnhoff, 
CG. A. Sorensen; Omaha, Alan McDonald. 


New HampsHirE: Charlestown, South 
Parish Chapter, Harold G. Cushing, Frank 
J. Wright; Concord, The Granite Chapter, 
Dr. Clarence J. Washburn; Exeter, Will- 
iam H. Folsom; Manchester, The Horner 
Chapter, A. K. Hobbs; Milford, Charles 
Burtt; Nashua, Leonard F. Burbank. 


New Jersey: Montclair, Unity Church 
Chapter, Harold S. Sloan, Axel V. Beeken ; 
Orange, William H. Aborn; Rutherford, 
Irving E. Tufts, G. W. Buchanan; Tren- 
ton, Frank H. Green. 


New York: Albany, Dr. Charles F. 
Wheelock, John Steven; Brooklyn (First), 


Chureh of the Saviour Chapter, L. J. 
Somerville; Brooklyn (Second), Round 
Table Chapter, Frederic Brickelmaier ; 
Brooklyn (Third), Unity Chapter, G. F. 
Mueden; Brooklyn (Fourth), Flatbush 
Chapter, E. G. Marks; Buffalo, Will 
Mosher Clark; Dunkirk, Dunkirk-Fre- 
donia Chapter, Joseph C. White; Ithaca, 
Clark S. Northup; New Brighton, Staten 
Island Chapter, S. McKee Smith; New- 
burgh, Victor E. Oese; New York (West 
Side), Jenkin R. Hockert; New York (All 
Souls), Gilman S. Stanton, R. C. Neuen- 
dorffer; Niagara Falls, E. M. Sergeant; 
Schenectady, R. L. Stone; Syracuse, J. 
Henry Glismann, C. H. Barnes; Yonkers, 
Alexander 8. Traub. 

Onto: Cincinnati, Carl G. Werner; 
Cleveland, Dr. Carl H., Rust; Dayton, F. 
K. Fassett; Marietta, Maurice L. Carr; 
Toledo, Outlook Chapter, F. Elwood Allen. 

Orraon: Portland, C. W. Hayhurst. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Lancaster, Milton T. 
Garvin, Andrew H. Smith; Meadville, Dr. 
G. S. Phillips; Philadelphia (German- 
town), George H. Nitzsche, A. Crawford 
G. Allison; Philadelphia (First), First 
Unitarian Church Chapter, F. H. Epting; 
Pittsburgh (First), Joseph A. Mason Chap- 
ter, Samuel BE. Eliot; Pittsburgh (North- 
side), Joseph Wetherell Chapter, Wayne 
Paulin. 

RuHopE Istanp: Newport, Charles T. 
Brooks Chapter, Walter A. Wright; Prov- 
idence, Perey N. Gardner, Elisha C. 
Mowry. 

TrxaS: Dallas, P. V. Fredman. 

Vermont: Montpelier, Wright Chapter, 
Joseph W. Blakeley; Windsor, James 
Kelly. 

West VirarnraA: Wheeling, Walter B. 
Hilton. 

WISCONSIN : 
Schepka. 

Canapa: Montreal, J. A. Lambert; 
Victoria, J. W. Bolden; Winnipeg, Edwin 
B. Finn. 

CHAPTERS IN COLLEGES: Boston Univer- 
sity Law, Elmer W. Liebsch; Harvard 
University, Philip F. Coburn, Frederick 
L. Strong. 


Milwaukee, William F. 
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Py oeranmne for the Coming Year 


Report of Council to chapter delegates, read by 
Vice-President Ernest G. Adams 


Your Council realizes that in outlining 

a programme for the coming year, and 
; recommending that chapters undertake 
work in accordance with such a _ pro- 
gramme, it must be borne in mind that 
there are two classes of possible activ- 
ities. 

In the first class may be grouped those 
which it is desirable all chapters shoul. 
undertake in common, while the second 
class will consist of activities which will be 
of interest to some chapters, but not to all. 

There are many ways by which the indi- 
vidual chapter may serve its community 
and benefit its local church and assist its 
minister. But all of these may not be prac- 
ticable for all chapters. Some of them 
that may be practicable for a given chap- 
ter may not appeal to the individual mem- 
bers, or may have already been so well 
attended to as to no longer need persis- 
tent support. 

Falling within the first class of activi- 
ties, we recommend four. 

A survey of industrial harmony. This 
is proposed in accordance with the third 
and fourth of our “Seventeen Purposes.” 
The plan will be described to you in detail 
by the chairman of our Social Service 
Committee, which originated this pro- 
gramme. A letter setting forth the plan in 
full is being sent to the president of each 
chapter, with the request that he bring the 
matter up at its next meeting and secure 
action. 

In the belief that if we can ascertain 
the underlying causes which enable 
churches successfully to increase attend- 
ance at their services we shall greatly 
benefit those other churches where the 
problem is not correctly understood or 
properly handled, we urge that each of 
our chapters see that a careful and correct 
record of church attendance is kept every 
Sunday this winter from the first of 
November until Easter. From the infor- 
mation thus obtained we shall be able to 
ascertain what churches have made the 
largest gains in attendance. And we pro- 
pose to ask a number of these to send 
delegates to Anniversary Week in Boston 
next May, at our expense, to describe in 
detail at a public meeting just how their 
respective churches obtained these in- 
creases in attendance. This plan will also 
be described to you in detail and a written 
statement of it sent to every chapter. 

We earnestly commend to your attention 
a request that each chapter appoint a 
fellowship committee, whose duty shall be 
to see that whenever a Unitarian comes to 
your community he shall receive a warm 
personal welcome, and that the definite 
hospitality of church and chapter is ex- 
tended to him. The need for such acts of 
friendliness will be described to you, and 
you are urged to see that your chapter 
promptly creates such a committee. 

Laymen’s Sunday in November of last 
year was an unqualified success. We 
therefore suggest that each chapter pro- 
pose to the minister and governing board 
of its church that the third Sunday of 


next November be made a Laymen’s Sun- 
day, with laymen conducting the service 
and preaching the sermon. Such an oc- 
casion may well be utilized to stress the 
local programme and arouse the congrega- 
tion and their friends to new interests. 
Other activities which we recommend 
for your consideration and attention, in 
the hope that one or more of them may 
be applicable to your local situation, are 
persistent, continuous publicity by news 
notices, advertisements, and the spoken 
word; the holding of get-acquainted meet- 
ings; the relieving of the minister of 
parish detail and especially of the burden 
of the publication of church calendars; 
the appointment of committees to repre- 
sent the chapters in co-operative contri- 
butions to local work in behalf of child 
welfare and “conditions of employment” 
legislation; action to encourage the use 
of church budgets and the every-member 
canvass, aS a means of securing church 
efficiency; organized transportation of 
children to and from Sunday-school; and 
earnest consideration of ways and means 
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to assist and strengthen your local Sun- 
day-school by interesting laymen to vol- 


unteer for service as school superintend- 


ents, teachers, or visitors. 

Many of our chapters have already 

made notable progress along the line of 
these activities. If others interested in 
these opportunities desire specific infor- 
mation and suggestions as to ways and 
means, the same may be obtained upon 
application to League Headquarters. 
_ We realize that this programme does 
not cover all possible activities, and we 
earnestly commend to chapters that they 
undertake any good work that may be ap- 
plicable to the needs of their particular 
churehes or communities. And with even 
more earnestness we request that Head- 
quarters be advised of such efforts and 
the methods employed. 

The most impressive feature of our 
League is the wonderful potential power 
of our 11,500 members. Utilized to the 
full, this power can be irresistible. Un- 
used, it may become, like idle machinery, 
a burden and a drag. The task and op- 
portunity of each chapter is to under- 
take specific, definite activities, and so 
apportion the work among its members 
as to transform their potential values into 
accomplished service. 


Church Attendance: 


A Quest of Facts 


WILLIAM L. BARNARD 
Secretary Unitarian Laymen’s League 


You have all of you seen off-shore, in 
the past two days, some of our modern 
“destroyers.” I can see, as clearly as if 
one of the boats was right alongside the 
beach, a device on the flying bridge that 
is known as a range clock. It is a small, 
compact instrument, with one dial that 
you can set for the course and speed of 
your vessel, and another on which to set 
the course and speed of the target or 
enemy vessel at which you are to fire. 
It has a pointer, or sight-vane, which is 
kept constantly trained on the target. 
Set another dial at the distance that 
separates you from the target, start 
the clock, and it will predict from moment 
to moment the exact range and deflection 
for the gun crews to use to score a hit on 
that target as long as it is within range. 
It will do more! The battleship type will 
predict its own errors! 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League has a 
good idea of the general direction in which 
it is headed, and of the progress which it 
is making. But we do not know the facts 
that it is necessary to have had estab- 
lished in order to make a_ successful 
church attendance campaign. And so we 
propose to ascertain those facts, just as 
the warship uses her range finder and her 
other instruments to gather the informa- 
tion that makes a range clock serviceable. 

If all of our churches will keep careful 
statistics of their church attendance, we 
can know at the end of a reasonable time 
which of those churches are securing 
increases in attendauce, and to these we 
can apply for the specific facts by which 
to set our range clock. So the Council 
proposes that through the medium of our 
242 chapters we shall obtain those statis- 


tics for the coming church year, beginning 
with the first Sunday in November and 
continuing up to the Sunday of the “hardy 
annuals” on Waster. 

We propose then to invite representa- 
tives of the twenty churches which have 
made the most notable showing to attend 
a public celebration in Unity House in 
Anniversary Week and ‘to tell us how they 
accomplished their successes. We shall 
then secure the facts. while the churches 
which have made the best showing obtain 
publie honor. 

In order that we may gather the truly 
helpful facts and properly recognize the 
effort of all the churches, we propose that 
the delegates shall be awarded to different 
groups of churches. 

There are a great many churches which 
have made such persistent efforts, and 
have attained such success in this matter 
of church attendance within recent 
months, that they cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to continue such increases. And it 
is evident that the little church by merely 
doubling its numbers would show a 
percentage of increase that would be out 
of all proportion to the church of four or 
five hundred which could hardly hope to 
double its congregation and probably 
could not physically do so for lack of 
room in which to seat them. So we say 
that we are going to select the six 
churches which make the greatest percent- 
age of increase in a group that have a 
recent previous average attendance of not 
over fifty, and the six churches that have 
a recent previous average attendance of 
over one hundred. The records which we 


took in March and November of 1920 show 


wy 


that it is a fairly equitable distribution. — 
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To recognize the large church we are 
going to invite the one with the largest 
average attendance to send one delegate, 
and the church which makes the greatest 


numerical gain to send one delegate. That 


amounts to twenty delegates. We intend 
to invite these twenty to come to Boston 
from whatever section of the country their 
church may be in, as the guests of the 
League, and entirely at its expense. 

Those who have never attended Anniver- 
sary Week fail to realize what a won- 
derful inspiration participation in it gives 
to every one. We hope that the public 
honor of being among these’ twenty 
churches and the opportunity of attending 
Anniversary Week will be a sufficient in- 
centive to make all of our 242 chapters 
wish to be of those which are found best 
qualified to tell how to obtain success. 

It is only fair that a minimum average 
attendance of twenty-five should be 
imposed as a test of the smaller class. Any 
church which has a chapter must be able 
to furnish an average attendance of 
twenty-five, so we make that as the min- 
imum from which to compute the percent- 
age of increase. 

In its operation this plan is confined to 
churches in which there are chapters of 
the League, because we feel certain that 
we can count upon them for this dis- 
interested and accurate service. <A great 
many churches already have some one 
charged with the duty of keeping this 
record. In such a case the committee that 
should be appointed by the chapter will 
have a very simple duty. They have only 
to find out from the man who keeps the 
record what the attendance was each week 
and see that returns are sent in to us on 
blanks that will be provided. We are 
going to limit the taking of attendance to 
the regular Sunday devotional service, 
whether it be morning, afternoon, or even- 
ing, according to the custom of the individ- 
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ual church. We shall not consider special 
services, such as vespers and candle-light 
services, which bring out a temporary 
crowd, We shall not count services where 
they have special lectures or exhibitions of 
pictures or anything of that sort; nothing 
but the regular Sunday religious service. 

It would seem that taking these records 
should be a very simple matter. If every 
chapter appoints a committee and that 
committee performs this slight task of 
taking this record and turning it in each 
week, there should be no reason why we 
should not have the facts. Given these 
we have the limitless power of knowledge! 

To conclude in the same vein of illustra- 
tion with which I began, I want to say 
that at the battle of Jutland—the greatest 


naval engagement in the world’s history— 


the German high seas fleet in the first 
stages of that encounter tremendously out- 
shot the Hnglish fleet. They sank a num- 
ber of capital ships before the English 
scored a single hit. That was because the 
Germans were supplied with instruments 
of such precision, speed, and accuracy that 
they were able to obtain the information, 
the facts, on which to act, before the Eng- 
lish were able to obtain them. Because 
they had the facts first, they landed their 
salvos first. 

But as soon as the English fleet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining its facts it delivered 
a fire of such concentrated power that the 
German fleet were never again willing to 
face a fleet battle. 

If we can obtain from our chapters the 
facts as to what makes for increase in 
attendance—in other words, what makes 
for a successful church—we can not only 
establish churches that cannot be driven 
off the seas of service, but can establish 
for our liberal religion that commanding 
influence that shall reconsecrate our whole 
citizenship to the worship of God and ser- 
vice of mankind in the spirit of Jesus! 


Fellowship: Three Rooms, a Moving-Van 
ARTHUR L. PALMER 


Assistant Secretary Unitarian Laymen’s League 


My subject may be stated as “The 
Stranger within our Gates,’ and I shall 
content myself with telling you a little 
narrative of a street, three rooms, and a 
moving-van. 

The street is in New York City. A tall, 
thin, silent cow-puncher out in the short- 
grass country from which I came once 
told me that the loneliest place he had ever 
found in his life was at the corner of 42d 
Street and Broadway, New York City. As 
he had stood there and saw those count- 
less millions of people stream by him, he 
felt unutterably lonely. 

The loneliness in the crowd in the street 
—that is one thing. 

Next I want to present to you my first 
room. It is a little room in an upper 
story of a Western lodging-house, and 
there sits a young man, an employee, 
alone. They come and they find him with 


his head on his arms; and when they look 


to see why he is so still they find a bullet- 
hole in his temple, and on a paper that 
s before him is written this unfinished 
ntence, “I am so lonely’— 


Fortunately, the results of loneliness are 
not usually so tragic as in that instance. 
So I will take you to another room, a 
small room again, in a college town out 
West, and there in this silent room sits 
Smith from Arkansas, who has gone down 
to college for his first year. He is lonely, 
the strangeness of it all is before him, and 
he wonders about this new life; but as he 
sits and muses on his solitude in this new 
world, there comes a knock at the door, 
and a man says with a cheery smile and 
a hearty greeting: “Hello, Smith! We 
are glad to see you. We learned from 
Headquarters that you were here, and we 
want you to come over. We are having a 
meeting to-night of the local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League.” So they invite 
him to the chapter meeting, show him 
where the church is, and they take him 
out to its social affairs. And thereby 
Smith discovers that his horizon broad- 
ens, there is sunshine where before all was 
darkness, and in a little while he has 
found his niche in that college life—he has 
taken root in his new environment. 
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Let me take you now to my third room 
out West—a larger room in a hotel, and 
in that room sits a man who perhaps is 
not lacking for want of this world’s goods, 
but he, like the others, is alone. He has 
come there on a mission that has taken 
him away from his home; it may be a 
professional mission, it may be a business 
mission, it may be some other mission 
which has called him there temporarily. 
When he has read his evening paper, when 
he has written home, there he is in that 
cheerless room—and all hotel rooms are 
cheerless, however large or elegantly fur- 
nished; but as he sits there alone, there 
comes a ring, and a man comes up with 
another cheery greeting. He says: ‘Hello, 
Brown! I’m glad to see you. We just 
learned from Headquarters that you were 
in town, and we want to take you around 
and have you meet some of our people.” 
So next day they take him down and show 
him their offices, they take him to the 
church and show him the building, they 
take him to their chapter meeting that 
night, and perhaps they take him home 
to dinner. And so it goes along his itin- 
erary, until Brown comes to the end of 
his journey with the impression that each 
in turn is the pleasantest place he has 
ever visited, and the path he has trodden 
in the line of stern duty becomes one of 
real pleasure as he finds a few flowers 
along the pathway. 

Now we will take a ride in the moving- 
van. Jones, who has lived in one com- 
munity, finds it necessary or expedient to 
remove himself from five to ten or thirty- 
five hundred miles across the country, and 
he packs up his family and his goods and 
ventures into a new and strange land. 
When he arrives he has the problem of 
establishing himself, of opening an office, 
finding a house, a home, getting his chil- 
dren started to the schools, and in general 
of finding himself in that new community. 
Now that is a thing that weighs one down, 
and it is rather a cheerless prospect. But 
as Jones is stewing around about these 
things, again there comes this ubiquitous 
Unitarian Layman with the broad smile 
and real handshake, and he says to him: 
“Jones, we are glad you are coming into 
this town. We learned from Headquarters 
that you were going to move, and we are all 
ready for you here. If there is anything 
we can do about helping you to get settled, 
we want to do it, and then we want you 
to lay aside your cares to-night and come 
over where we are having a little ‘blow- 
out’ of the local chapter of the Laymen’s 
League.” So they have him and his family 
over there, and again the sunshine is a 
little brighter. 

That brings me to the matter the Coun- 
cil wanted me to lay before you to-night. 
It is evident from our experience that 
there has been for a long time a great 
need for fellowship committees existing in 
the local chapters. 

In this fellowship idea the women have 
beaten us to it again. The British Alliance 
of Unitarian Women twelve years ago 
began to put this principle into practical 
working. Two years ago their fellowship 
secretary came over and told our Alliances 
in Canada and parts of this country about 
it. Your National Headquarters has not 
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been idle along this line. Every oppor- 
tunity has been seized for service of this 
kind. Soldiers returning from the West- 
ern front have been introduced to Western 
communities where they have gone to 
found a new home. Men coming from the 
North Woods down into the cities to seek 
employment have been introduced to a new 
social life where they have found their 
place, and the man from the South has 
been made acquainted with the man from 
the North, and he from the West with the 
man in the Hast. All that it has been pos- 
sible to do has been done, and it has been 
done well. But we have lacked the infor- 
mation to enable us to carry on so that 
there could be a full realization of this fel- 
lowship idea. And so the Council wants to 
establish in every one of our 242 chapters 
a fellowship committee, to be appointed 
by the president or by the executive com- 
mittee, as you see fit, and to consist 
of from three to five members, accord- 
ing to the size of the chapter and the 
work to be done. That committee should 
be appointed at once, and the names and 
addresses of the members sent to Head- 
quarters, 7 Park Square, Boston. 

When that committee is appointed its 
duties in general are twofold: First of all, 
when this student or business man, or 
when this newly-arrived resident comes 
into their town or city, they are to look 
him up, and they are to invite him to their 
chapter and to their church and the social 
activities of both, and perhaps into their 
offices or homes, and they are to extend 
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to him the courtesies which are due from 
one brother to another. And not only that, 
but they are to keep a careful check of 
their chapter members who go away and 
immediately send the names and addresses 
of those men into Headquarters, so that 
through Headquarters as an exchange 
their men in turn may reciprocally receive 
the courtesies which are due to them in 
the strange city somewhere else and the 
keys of the city can be delivered to them. 

It is a simple proposition! But the 
result of it, the significance of it, cannot 
be overstated. It is very evident that 
Unitarians everywhere are good fellows. 
The hospitality of Unitarians is proverbial, 
—their latchstring is always out; and 
wherever you go in this country, whether 


it is on the Pacific Coast, or whether it: 


is out on the muddy Missouri, or whether 
it is here on the beautiful shores of the 
Atlantic at Narragansett Pier, where you 
find a Unitarian you find a good fellow. 
I have been the recipient of great bounty 
at their hands along these lines, and many 
of you have experienced the same. 

We want opportunity for that good-fel- 
lowship, for that latchstring to be out to 
all our men as they go about this country. 
We want to do a land-office business at 
Headquarters with information of this 
kind, which will enable us to be effectively 
the Good Samaritan, to be effectively the 
genial host to our people as they come 
and go, and in every way to earry out 
this principle of fellowship which is the 
spirit of this convention. 


% Che Conserrated Life + 


Sermon delivered at the National Convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Sunday, September 18, 1921 


REV. PALFREY PERKINS 


“For the grace of God hath appeared, in- 
structing us that we should live soberly and 
righteously and godly in this present world.” 
—Tirvs ii. 11-12. 

These words sum up the apostle’s ideal 
of a well-rounded character of a true 
Christian life,—sober as regards one’s self, 
righteous as regards one’s neighbors, godly 
as regards one’s religion,—and this life he 
insisted was to be lived “in this present 
world.” The true Christian life can be 
lived, not apart from the present world, 
but only in relation to it. Christ’s word 
was not ‘flee’ from the world, but “over- 
come” it. And to-day, all these centuries 
after the apostle lived, his ideal must still 
be ours. I take it that the purpose of the 
‘Laymen’s League in its effort to promote 
the worship of God and the love and ser- 
vice of mankind is to increase “in this 
present world” the number of men and 
women living the sober, righteous, and 
godly life—the consecrated life. ; 

Now “this present world” is a world of 
criticism. Everything is under fire of crit- 
icism in these days, and nothing comes in 
for it more than the tone of life. “The 
Glass of Fashion,’ a noteworthy book, 
while it deals unsparingly with a very 
circumscribed set of English people, yet 
is applicable to us now in this country. 
For as we look around, all up and down 
our social scale we see selfishness, indul- 
gence, lawlessness, frivolity, cynicism. 


The fast, furious, fashionable life of to-day 
seems to be entirely lacking in moral 
earnestness. To multitudes of people life 
is an amusement, their fellow-men are 
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playthings; and the danger of this cynical 
attitude of mind to the social, political, 
and moral health of the Nation cannot be 
too much emphasized, for when such 


influences enter by the door of the home | 


the very heart of the Nation is in danger. 

These tendencies are the symptoms; the 
disease is moral and spiritual, and caused 
by the absence of vital faith first in the 
moral purpose of the universe which im- 
perils the good—God; second in the world 
of humanity—Man; and the only cure is 
to recover that faith by making war on 
the prevalent cynicism and materialism. 
We must be, not indifferent, apathetic, or 
passive, but ready to wage passionate, 
indignant warfare against it in our lives. 
The only cure for these social ills “in this 
present world” is more men and women 
with a strong faith in the moral. purpose 
of the universe on whose side we must be, 
and in the divine heritage to humanity of 
which we must be worthy. This means 
you and me, able through grace, by faith, 
to live soberly “in this present world.” 
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Again, criticism shows us “this present 
world” as a place where it is not easy to 
live the righteous life. Take, for instance, 
the world of business,—criticism points to 
its constant temptation to unrighteousness ; 
to the evils that are done for the sake of 
money—the jerry-built tenements, the yel- 
low journals, the degradation of the arts, 
the trafficking in the very souls and bodies 
of our youth for the sake of profits in war- 
time. It points to the frequent disillusion- 
ment that comes when young men who 
enter business life with high ideals and 
chivalrous impulses find themselves in- 
volved in a struggle between those ideals 
and facts of business life, between the 
teachings of Christian righteousness and 
the conflicts of the economic world. And 
we are told what happens in such cases. 
Hither the young man becomes avowedly 
selfish ; or he undertakes to follow a double 
standard, one for his home and his church, 
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consequent disintegration of his life; or 
else he is stricken with moral blindness 
~ and sees nothing wrong in the prevalent 
selfishness of the business world. 

Here, again, the cure is largely up to 
you and me. The essence of selfishness is 
to enter any relationship for the sake of 
what can be got out of it; the essence of 
Christianity is to put into every relation- 
a ship all that you possibly can of good-will 
and service and righteousness. That spirit 
- you can put into your business life. While 


4 you take pay for your work, you do not 
J 

| As Plain as Sunrise 

[Editorial in New York Hvening Sun, 
September 20, 1921] 


Another clergyman has_ preached 
upon the need of fighting the demoral- 
izing tendencies of “this present world.” 
“ Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., 
told the lay delegates to a convention 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League that 
the godly man should become “better- 
worldly,” should attack the work near- 
est his hand and strive to make this 
world better for himself and everybody 
else to live in, and not sulk in the tent 
: , of the church. With changed words, 
this sounds like the old admonition, the 
: 


———— 


wisest advice ever given: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things [such as peace- 
ful and ordered lives in a world of good- 
Taken 


will] shall be added unto you.” 
in connection with the other reminder, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you,’ 


the idea is as plain as sunrise. Pos- 
sibly the truth is, now as always, that 
many persons do not get up to see the 
sunrise. 

If each man and woman would turn 
his searchlight inward upon his own life 
and thoughts as impulses to his action 
and determine to be square and decent 
day by day, the whole world would 
grow better worth living in, as will 
probably be the case, though the process 
is very tedious at present. But there 
is no question that the way to make 
a start for better things is to be active 
for the fair and decent life in this world. 
If one does not, what sort of headway 
toward or qualification for a better one 
is he apt to acquire? 


" 


have to work for pay. While the motive 


it must not be the chief motive in your 
business. Just as the doctor, or the law- 
_yer, or the preacher works primarily for 
the good he can accomplish among men, 
so the business man must reject the heresy 
of “this present world” that the main pur- 
pose of business is individual acquisition, 
and embrace the central truth of Chris- 
tianity that the purpose of business is to 
serve the community. 


i 
_ There remains another word, “godly,” 
_ which reminds us at once of the centuries- 
old misconception about religion. The 
godly life has traditionally been thought 
of as the life withdrawn from the world. 
In the contrary, we see to-day that the 
ly life is the life which is most helpful 
| the world. The godly life is the life 
ch meets the chief test of Jesus Christ, 
y, usefulness. There was nothing 
ed more than uselessness. It called 


the other for his business activities, with 


of earning your living is a worthy motive, . 
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forth his most emphatie condemnation. 
That is the test which must be applied 
to our religion. His religion must meet 
his test. Though it have wealth and pres- 
tige and learning, and be not serviceable, 
it is nothing; and our individual religious 
lives must meet the same test. To be godly 
“in this present world,” is not to be un- 
worldly, but, as some one has suggested, 
to be better-worldly. The worldly man 


says: “Let the world do as it pleases. 
Leave it alone, with all its evils and 
wrongs. Live in it to have a good time.” 


The unworldly man says, “Come out of 
the bad and cruel world into a realm of 
peace and love.” The better-worldly man 
says, “For God’s sake, save the world!” 
That is your task and mine, the task of 
every one who would live godly “in this 
present world.” 

What is our duty, then, our share in 
the redemption of the world? It is to 
consecrate ourselves, not our money, or our 
thoughts, our words, or our time, but our- 
selves. Anything less than ourselves will 
be a mere palliative for the sickness we 
want to cure. That sickness is moral and 
spiritual. Nothing less than moral and 
spiritual help can cure it. Think of the 
powers unloosed if every man here sub- 
mitted to the will of God as revealed 
through his conscience in ideals of truth 
and beauty and goodness! There is no 
problem so intricate, no situation so in- 
volved, no evil so deep-rooted, but that 
consecrated lives can conquer it. 
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Right there is the weakness of the 
church, of organized religion. The in- 
fluence of the church is weak because the 
consecrated lives within its walls are few. 
The Master is badly served, poorly rep- 
resented, and languidly followed by those 
who bear his name, and yet no power is 
so great as the power of the consecrated 
life. You and I must convince and convict 
this world which is sick with lack of 
faith, not by logic or argument, by crit- 
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icism or invective, but by “love that suf- 
fereth long and is kind, that envieth not, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly,’ and by the persuasive power 
of the sober, righteous, and godly life “in 
this present world.” 

That was the strength of those magical 
first days of Christianity. Its power lay 
not in its logic, its theology, or its apol- 
ogetics, but in the beauty of its holiness, 
the attraction of its piety, the evidence 
of its faith in the lives of its adherents. 
People outside the Christian Church in 
those first days looked at Christians and 
saw that they made better servants and 
masters, better husbands and wives, better 
parents and children, so that they were 
more trustworthy and faithful in all 
human relationships. Their faith implied 
these results; so must ours. “What do 
ye more than others?’ That is still the 
Master’s question. It is a call to you and 
me—a call to make our life religious, to 
make our religion life. 


WOULD LIKE to furnish two rooms and be com- 
panionable in small congenial Unitarian family. 
Will board myself. A. . C., CHRISTIAN 
RHGISTER. 
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Hollyhocks 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


The Hollyhocks, so prim and tall, 
Stand in a row beside the wall; 
All pink and yellow, red and white, 
They are dear Grandmamma’s delight. 


She tells me how she used to make 
Such lovely dolls, for she would take 
A cherry red, to make the head ; 

The body was a plum, instead ; 


And then, for bonnet, dress, and shawl, 
She’d hurry to the garden wall, 

And beg of Hollyhock so kind 

The finest satin one could find. 


Then Grandmamma, so kind and dear, 
Helps me to make these dolls so queer. 
Such fun, in Grandmamma’s bright room, 
When Hollyhocks are all in bloom! 


Danny’s Potatoes 


LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


Danny Mellen’s heart beat fast as he 
stooped over and carefully dug the soft 
earth away from the biggest hill of pota- 
toes in his little garden. It seemed to 
Danny as if that particular hill had under- 
stood that Danny had had the measles in 
the spring and couldn’t get his garden 
planted early, it had grown so much faster 
than the other hills. It had blossomed 


before any of the others, and the flowers 


had been almost as pretty as sweet peas 
or roses,—a clear bright rose color. Grad- 
ually the stalks had turned brown, and 
Danny knew the potatoes were ready to 
dig. It was no wonder his heart beat fast, 
for he felt sure that his potatoes would 
win the blue ribbon and the fine new jack- 
knife that had been offered as an extra 
prize to the boy who raised and exhibited 
the six largest potatoes at the Wingate 
County fair. 

The only jack-knife Danny owned had 
but one blade and that was rusty and 
broken. It seemed to Danny as if he had 
never wanted anything so much in his life 
as that shining new knife with two bright 
blades that would actually allow him to 
whittle out boats and whistles and any- 
thing else he wanted to. He was thinking 
so hard about the new knife, that he 
jumped when the first big smooth potato 
rolled out in front of his bare toes. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,” 
counted Danny, excitedly. Yes, there was 
one more than he needed. They were all 
alike, smooth and firm, with a tinge of the 
same rose color that had delighted Danny 
in the blossoms, showing in their russet 
skins. 

Danny could hardly wait for the first 
day of the fair to come. When it did, he 
was up at dawn. At last his father had 
old Bess harnessed to the big farm-wagon 
and the family climbed in and started to 
the fair. Danny sat on the front seat, 
beside his father, holding fast to the bas- 
ket that contained his six precious pota- 
toes. Ahead of them was a long proces- 
sion of wagons, all bound for the fair. 
Danny recognized George Hall, one of his 
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schoolmates, in the wagon just in front of 
him, and the two boys shouted a joyous 
greeting. 

All at once, without any toot of warning, 
a great red automobile whirled around the 
turn of the road, and came rushing 
straight at them, like a huge fiery dragon. 
Even staid old Bess pricked up her ears 
and snorted, as she caught a glimpse of 
the monster. The nervous young colt that 
was drawing the wagon in which the Halls 
were riding reared straight up into the 
air and sprang to one side. The wheels 
of the wagon went over the steep bank, and 
in a moment it was overturned in the 
ditch. Some of those in the wagon would 
surely have been killed or badly injured if 
the mud had not been so soft. Danny did 
his best to brush it from George’s clothes 
as the farmers all stopped their teams and 
came to the rescue, but the wagon was so 
badly smashed and the family so muddy, 
they decided to give up going to the fair 
and go home. 

As Danny was about to climb back to 
the high seat behind old Bess he suddenly 
gave a big jump of surprise. There, right 
in front of his toes, lay a huge brown 
potato. Fora moment Danny stared at it, 
wondering if potatoes grew in ditches. “It’s 
George’s,” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
had time to think a moment. “He was 
going to try for the prize, too.” 

The big brown potato was larger than 
any of Danny’s, and another glance 
showed Danny an even larger one near it. 
Should he look for the others and take 
them to the fair, or should he let them 
lie there in the mud? George would surely 
win the knife if his potatoes were taken 
to the fair. There was no doubt about it. 
And Danny wanted that knife with all his 
heart. But he knew how hard George had 
toiled in the sun to raise those potatoes, 
how he had hoed them and kept the weeds 
out of his potato-patch all summer long. 
It didn’t seem fair that he shouldn’t have 
a chance to win the prize after all his 
hard work. Slowly Danny bent over and 
groped in the mud until he found all of 
the potatoes. 

The lady who had charge of the veg- 
etable department at the fair showed 
Danny where he could wash George’s pota- 
toes, and helped him arrange them on a 
plate. She brought another plate for his 
own potatoes and put the two plates side 
by side on the long bench where all kinds 
of vegetables awaited the judges’ decision. 

Eagerly Danny waited for the judges 
to come. He saw them walking down the 
aisle at last, three tall men with little 
badges on their coats. Tucking himself 
hastily into a corner, Danny watched. 
They stopped so close to him that he could 
hear what they were talking about. 

“There are no other potatoes as large 
as these,” said one of them, as they looked 
at George’s potatoes. “They certainly are 
monsters. Put the blue ribbon on them.” 

A queer hard lump rose up in Danny’s 
throat as he saw the broad satin ribbon 
with “First Prize” in bright gold letters 
printed on it laid on George’s potatoes. He 
tried to drive the lump away by thinking 
how surprised and pleased George would 
be when he found out that he had won the 
prize. 


‘spied the chipmunk. 
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“IT wonder who brought this plate of 
potatoes,” said another of the judges, as 
he looked at Danny’s. 

“T did, sir,” said Danny, stepping out 
of his corner. 

To Danny’s surprise, the man continued 
to examine the potatoes. ‘They are the 
very finest specimens of the Early Rose 
potato I have ever seen,’ he remarked. 
“The pink color is unusually clear, and 
they are as near perfect in size and shape 
as a potato can be. I’ll pay you a dollar 
apiece for them for seed, if you’ll sell them 
to me.” 

Danny gladly accepted the offer, and- 
that afternoon he and his father stopped 
at a store near the fair grounds and 
bought the best jack-knife they could 
find, one with three instead of two fine 
blades. 

“My, but I’m glad I worked so hard to 
raise my potatoes,” exclaimed Danny, joy- 
fully, as he looked at the new knife, “and 
I’m glad I picked up George’s potatoes 
and carried them to the fair for him. Itll 
be ever so much more fun to whittle out 
things together than it would be for me 
to whittle all alone.” 


Hedgehole House 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Exploring is the best of everything, 
isn’t it?’ asked Sylvia Brice, trotting be- 
side brother Robin along a pleasant road 
bordered by stone walls overgrown with 
white-starred blackberry bushes. 

“Some fun,’ answered Robin. ‘See that 
chipmunk running in and out the wall!” 

‘Sylvia and Robin were spending the 
summer with Grandma Brice, in a quiet 
country town, and the new surroundings 
offered delightful opportunities for explor- 
ing. But the most interesting thing of 
all was whatever might be within a very 
high, white board-fence outside which grew 
a hedge of thick vines. The great gates 
of the place were always closed, but by 
pulling away the vines the children had 
discovered a crack through which they 
peeped, but to see only more vines and 
bushes with a tiny glimpse of a red brick 
house. 

They were on their way to visit this 
fascinating place of mystery when they 
Also Mike (their 
dear friend, an Irish terrier) spied the 
chipmunk, and with joyously wagging tail 
darted after the little creature. Over the 
wall and back sped chipmunk and dog, 
with the children trying to keep up. 

“OQ Robin,’ gasped Sylvia, “don’t let 
Mike hurt the poor little thing!” 

“He can’t!’ panted Robin. “He can’t 
eatch the squirrel!” , 

The chase brought all to the mysterious 
place. The chipmunk darted under the 
vines and disappeared ; Mike followed and 
also disappeared. 

Sylvia and Robin stood looking in sur- 
prise at each other. 

“Why, where”— began Sylvia. 

Robin dropped to the ground and pulled 
away the vines. “Sylvia,” he cried, 
“they’ye gone under the fence! There’s a 
hole—not very large, but if Mike can go 
through it, I believe we can.” me 

Pulling and tearing the vines, | ob 
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My Song 
God gave me a little song 
To sing upon my way; 
Rough may be the road and long, 
Dark may be the day; 
Yet a little bird can wing, 
Yet a little flower can spring, 
Yet a little child can sing, 
Make the whole world gay. 
—Laura BE. Richards. 


Sentence Sermon 


Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily.—Ool. 
iti. 23. 


opened the way to a shallow hole beneath 
the fence, apparently dug by small an- 
imals; through this hole he _ skilfully 
wriggled, while Sylvia, holding close her 
skirt, writhed after him. The chipmunk 
had disappeared, and Mike leaped affec- 
tionately about his friends. Before them 
was a large old-fashioned brick house 
with a white door, and a great many win- 
dows within which were white closed 
shutters. All about the house was a 
tangle of tall grass and neglected garden- 
flowers. 

“Tt’s pretty,” Sylvia whispered, ‘but it’s 
dreadfully lonely.” 

“Tt’s a deserted house,” added Robin. 

“T think maybe we’d better go back’— 
began Sylvia. 

Then an oriole burst into his rollicking 
song, and the children turned to see the 
flash of his orange color through locust- 
blossoms, and to see something else. 

Behind rows and rows of currant bushes 
with ruby fruit clusters was a wonderful 
little house. It was of red brick, like the 
great house, with a white door and two 
white-shuttered windows. 

“What a darling house!’ cried Sylvia, 
darting through the tall grass to the white 
door. She tried the knob and—wonder! 
—the door flew open! 

“Would it be wrong to go in?” Sylvia 
asked. ‘I do so want to see what is here.” 

“It’s not wrong to go into a deserted 
house,” Robin replied. ‘“‘We wouldn’t hurt 
tie 

The children found themselves in a 
tiny entry on each side of which was a 
door leading into a dark room. 

“It’s all black here,’ said Sylvia, “and 
it smells as if there weren’t any air.” 

Robin groped his way to a window, 
found a bar which he removed, and then 
was able to unfold the shutters. 

“It’s a sweet play-kitchen!” Sylvia ex- 
claimed, looking around the room. “See 
this cunning stove! And the kettles and 
pans on the shelves! And do see the 
china !’’ ; 

In a small china-closet were rows of 
plates, cups, and saucers, with sugar- 
bowl and cream-pitcher like those on 
Grandma Brice’s shelves, each with its 
stream, bridge, funny boat, blue willow- 
trees, and blue doves, only all were much 
smaller than Grandma’s, “just the size 
for a playhouse,” as Sylvia said. 

Robin, not so deeply interested in kitch- 
ens as his sister, called to her to explore 
the other room of the little house. When 
the shutters were opened, the children 
saw what seemed an indoor garden of 
roses; the wall-paper was covered with 
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- a very nice girl. 
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pictured pink rose-bushes, the carpet was 
a bed of pink roses, and there was a small 
round table, and four chairs with frames 
of tarnished gilt and cushions of blue 
satin embroidered with faded pink roses. 

“It is a most dear playhouse,’ mur- 
mured Sylvia. “But whose is it? Itseems 
very old. Some one must have played 
here long, long ago, as much as a hundred 
years.” 

“Yes,” agreed Robin, “I wonder— Why, 
there she is!” 

“Who? Where?’ cried Sylvia. 

“Up there,’ answered Robin, pointing 
to a shadowy wall. From a picture-frame 
looked down a little girl with brown curls 
clustered around a smiling face. She 
wore a white frock with short puffed 
sleeves, and a blue sash which matched 
her blue eyes. 

-“She must be the one,” Sylvia agreed, 
considering the portrait. ‘‘She looks like 
I’m sure she would be 
willing we should play here. Robin, let’s 
keep house here. We can come every day 
by the secret way under the hedge. We'll 
eall it ‘Hedgehole House.’ Isn’t that a 
pretty name?” 

But Robin was not enthusiastic. 
ing house is girls’ play,” he said. 

“Well,” Sylvia answered, ‘“‘boys forage. 
This house is in a wild forest. You can 
bring your bow and arrows, and axe, and 
cut down trees, and hunt game, and—and 
—things. Anyhow, the first thing,’ Sylvia 
continued, “is to clean house. I must 
sweep and dust, and I’d wash the dishes 
if I had hot water. Robin, you might 
pick up some wood and build a fire. Boy 
Scouts like to do that.” 

Robin ran out to gather fallen branches, 
while Sylvia hunted for and found dish- 
towels, soap, and matches in a tin box. 
The dust was flying before her vigorous 
little hands when Robin came with his 
arms full of broken branches. Soon he 
had built a fire which snapped merrily in 
the small stove; also he filled a kettle with 
water from a pump which he discovered 
under the lilac bushes. 

‘Now,” proposed Sylvia, “while I wash 
the china, you might forage for our dinner. 
We have some luncheon in the basket, but 
it is more proper to get the fruits of the 
wildwood.” 

Provided with a bowl and a tin dipper, 
Robin obediently went to “forage” for 
dinner. Sylvia, singing happily, washed 
the small willow-ware dishes, spread over 
the round table another discovery, a pretty 
white cloth embroidered with pink roses, 
and set out the blue plates. “I’m going to 
put on a plate for you, too,’”’ she said to 
the child of the portrait, who seemed to 
be watching her. She ran into the garden 
and picked her hands full of pink roses 
for a table decoration. 

Then Robin came with the fruits of his 
“foraging,” and soon the feast was ready, 
—a plate of cream-cheese sandwiches and 
one of crisp brown ginger-snaps from the 
basket which Grandma always filled for 
the children when they went “exploring,” 
and the “wild fruits,’ a bowl of ruby red 
currants and one of white cherries. 

“And now,” said Sylvia, “we'll have our 
dinner. Don’t you think, Robin, it’s fun to 
keep house?” 


“Keep- 
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Robin admitted that this part of house- 
keeping was satisfactory even to a boy, 
and he was politely drawing up to the 
table two of the blue satin chairs when he 
stopped short, seeing a strange, startled 
look on Sylvia’s face. She was gazing at 
the open door. 

There in the sunshine stood—could it 
be the portrait come to life?—the blue- 
eyed girl who played in this house a 
hundred years ago? There stood a little 
blue-eyed girl with brown curls clustering 
about a smiling face. 

Sylvia stared at the child and turned tc 
see if the portrait had walked out of its 
frame. At last she stammered: “Oh! Who 
are you? Are you the picture? Did you 
really play here a hundred years ago?” 

“Do I look as if I played a hundred 
years ago?” asked the little girl, laughing. 
“Maybe she did,’ nodding toward the 
portrait. “She is my mamma’s grand- 
mamma and this was her house. I’m 
Marguerite Grant. We've just come from 
England, mamma and I. The chauffeur 
had to cut down vines before he could 
open the gate. How did you come in? 
And who are you? How clean and nice 
the playhouse is! Did you do it? I was 
here once a great many years ago, when 
I was a little girl, and the house was 
dark and dirty and so lonesome.” 

“Wie were exploring, Sylvia and _ I,” 
Robin explained, “and we always wished 
to see what was inside the tall fence, 
and Mike—that’s our terrier—chased a 
chipmunk, and so we found a hole and 
crawled through, and we thought the 
house was a deserted house and we 
might”— 

“And so,” ‘Sylvia interrupted, “we 
thought we'd keep house here—it is so 
dear. Only it wasn’t Robin’s fault. He 
didn’t care much about housekeeping, but 
I did, and he helped. Of course, I didn’t 
know anybody belonged to the house.” 

“T am so glad you came,” said Marguer- 
ite. “It isn’t lonely a bit, now. You'll 
come every day, won't you? Only you can 
come through the gate and not crawl in 
that funny hedgehole way. How pretty 
the table looks, and what a ‘licious dinner 
you have!” she continued, looking long- 
ingly at the table. ‘But whose is that 
third plate?” 

“Tt’s yours,” answered Robin, gallantly, 
drawing up a third blue satin chair. ~ 

“But,” asked Marguerite, surprised, 
“how did you know I was coming?’ 

“T put it on for the picture girl,” Sylvia 
explained. “I liked her, and she seemed 
to watch me; and anyhow you're almost 
the same as she is, only you are a truly 
girl. I am so very glad you are!” 

“So am I,” said Robin. 

“IT am, too,” said Marguerite. 

Sylvia paused in her task of dipping red 
currants from the glass bowl to say, “To- 
morrow, Marguerite, maybe you'll like to 
keep house and serve dinner.” 

“Yes,” Marguerite replied. “You and I 
will take turns keeping house, unless 
Robin’— 

“No; he doesn’t like housekeeping,” re- 
turned Sylvia, decidedly. ‘Boys generally 
don’t. But they like to forage, and build 
fires, and Robin will get all our firewood 
and fruits of the wildwood.” 
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Tue WAYSIDE PULPIT 


All over upland and 
lowland, The charm 


of the golden-rod; 

Some of us call it 
AUTUMN, And 
others call it GOD. 


“But Six Sound Persons, 
who Spared no Pains” 


An address entitled ‘‘Organized, Intelligent 
Service,”” with an historic picture 


PERCY W. GARDNER 
President Providence, R.I., Chapter Laymen’s 
League 
Many of us have paused this year to 
contemplate the tremendous influence 
wrought upon the life of this great na- 
tion by the little band of Pilgrims who 
founded Plymouth Colony. There is an 
incident in their first winter’s struggle for 
life related in Bradford’s History which 
later writers have overlooked. It is best 
told in the historian’s own language :— 
Of the hundred-and-odd persons, scarce 
fifty remained. And of these in the time 
of most distress there were but six sound 
persons, who spared no pains, night or 
day, but with abundance of toil and 
hazard of their own health, fetched them 
wood, made them fires, dressed their meat, 
made their beds, washed their loathsome 
clothes, clothed and unclothed them. And 
all this willingly and cheerfully, without 
any grudging in the least. 


It is a startling thing to contemplate 
the effect upon the history of this nation 
if that band of fifty had not been pre- 
served by the unremitting efforts of the 
six who served. 

I speak of this incident at the outset 
because some of you in moments of dis- 
couragement may have felt that an organ- 
ization no larger than the Laymen’s 
League is inadequate for national service, 
and that your individual chapter is too 
insignificant to exert an influence in your 
community. 

I am going to paraphrase the topic as- 
signed to me, and talk to you about “Or- 
ganized, Intelligent Service.’ I shall 
speak of the achievements of the Provi- 
dence Chapter only as they illustrate the 
points which I wish to make. 

The motive behind every activity of 
every chapter should be the motive of 
service. In so far as this is the motive, 
your chapter will be successful, and it 
will be of value. 

The reason is twofold. In these days 
of multiplicity of interests you cannot win 
or retain the strong men of. your church 
or community except upon the appeal that 
they are needed to render a worth-while 
service. And in these days of innumerable 
clubs and societies only those will survive 
which by intelligent service prove their 
worth both to their own members and to 
the community. 
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But to render this intelligent service 
you must first of all have an adequate 
number of persons ready and willing to 
work under the direction of competent 
and enthusiastic leaders; that is, you must 
have proper organization. 

The Providence Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League had as a nucleus the Unitarian 
Club of Providence. This club had a nom- 
inal membership of about sixty, with an 
average attendance of fifteen or twenty 
at meetings. It pretended to do nothing 
more than get the men of the two 
Unitarian churches of the city together 
three or four times a year for social 
purposes. 

At our chapter organization meeting we 
outlined a policy to be pursued which 
ealled for service to our individual 
churches, to our denomination, and to our 
city. A membership committee was ap- 
pointed to canvass the field of possible 
members and to assign the names of such 
prospects to as large a number of members 
of the old organization as possible. The 
first service rendered by the active mem- 
bers of the old club was to build up a 
chapter numerically adequate for the work 
we sought to do, and the prospective mem- 
bers were approached with an appeal to 
come into the new chapter to help us carry 
on this work. This appeal won the men 
who do things, and resulted in a member- 
ship in a Yery short time of over one 
hundred and eighty, including many of the 
leaders in the business, professional, and 
public life of the city. These worth-while 
men joined our organization because they 
believed they were needed. 

We did not disappoint them, nor did we 
conceal the fact that our chapter and the 
work it was to do was religious work, 
religious in the broad sense but neverthe- 
less distinctively religious. And let me 
say right here and now that if you want 
to appeal to the strongest men in your 
community, you are making the mistake 
of your chapter life if you put the soft 
pedal on the word “religion.” 

The men you want, the men you need, 
and the men who will render the greatest 
service in your chapter are the men who 
are sanely but genuinely religious. 

And so the first thing we asked our men 
to do was to go to church. We asked 
more than that—we asked them to get 
others to go to church. We made ap- 
peals by letter and by word of mouth to 
every member to attend church and to 
bring others. And they did it. 

We went farther than that. We set our 
members to work to raise money, and they 
raised $1,800 to finance an advertising 
campaign conducted on the basis of an 
appeal to all thinking people of the city 
to attend some church. The advertise- 
ments, which were prepared by Mr. Mowry, 
the vice-president of our chapter, won 
wide attention and hearty commendation 
from many sources. There was a marked 
increase in attendance in many of the 
city’s churches. We felt that our individ- 
ual efforts and our financial support could 
have been centred on no more important 
service that first year. The fact that we 
tried to help and did help the churches of 
other denominations bore fruit in our 
second year’s activities. 
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We opened the second year of the life 
of the chapter with a membership of 
about two hundred instilled with the idea 
of service and trained to work together 
in a common cause. Again, at our first 


meeting a definite programme of effort for - 


the coming year was presented. Our first 
service was for our denomination. 

The chapter undertook the management 
and conduct of the Unitarian Campaign 
in Providence. In our efforts we followed 
our previous policy, dividing the work 
among aS many members of the chapter 
as possible. Over fifty actually served in 
some capacity. Some of the city’s busiest 
executives devoted many hours to the 
actual task of salvation. From 374 sub- 
scribers we secured over $230,000, a result 
which speaks much for the personal effort 
and tremendous self-sacrifice of all who 
participated. 

I have already said that the breadth 
of our advertising appeal for church at- 
tendance bore fruit in our second year’s 
work. Some of the other churches felt 
kindly toward us. And perhaps for the 
first time in Providence churches of widely 
divergent creeds united to render a ser- 
vice to the community which was really 
of a religious nature. Five churches—an 
Episcopal, two Congregational, and the 
two Unitarian, the latter represented by 
the League—united to organize the Church 
Community Forum, consisting of a series 
of discussions on Sunday evenings in one 
of the largest downtown churches upon 
important educational, social, and eco- 
nomic topics, led in each instance by 
speakers of national repute. The chapter 
not alone helped to finance these meetings, 
but through its representatives on the 
Forum committee helped to choose the 
speakers, furnished ushers, music, and pre- 
siding officers, and urged attendance in 
its advertisements. What was undertaken 
as a doubtful experiment proved an un- 
qualified success. The meetings were 
largely attended—on several occasions the 
church was crowded to the doors; and the 
newspapers of the city repeated the 
speaker’s message in great detail to their 
readers. 

This forum has become one of the city’s 
institutions. In itself it is of great value 
to the people of Providence; but it is of 
greater value because it has taught the 
churches that they can work harmoniously 
for the common weal. 

And that brings me in conclusion to 
stress the middle word of my topic, the 
word “intelligent.” Before any chapter 
enters upon its activities in any year, a 
careful and thoughtful analysis should be 
made of the needs of the community. 
What is necessary in one community may 
by no means be necessary in another. 

There is one field of service which we 
have not yet entered (I hope we may enter 
it to-day), and that is the field of inter- 
chapter service. No one knows at first 
hand the problems of chapter management 
save the chapter executives. We have 
all met reverses and won victories. 
help overcome the reverses and to pass on 
the secrets of success, so that in the future 
every chapter may render organized, in- 


telligent service, should be the watchword = 
of this gathering. ’ “< nialee 
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L’Allegro Club of Washington, D.C. 


L’Allegro Club of All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., is a young people's 
organization that is different, if its ad- 
vertised methods and lists of activities 
are an indication. The organization ev- 
idently has an abundance of energy and 
enthusiasm, for it declares that its pur- 
pose is to have great times and plenty of 
them, and to make the church a place of 
life and joy. 

Here is an outline of the activities which 
have been conducted successfully in. the 
past, and will be attempted in the future: 
hikes on pleasant Sunday afternoons 
throughout the year, with supper cooked 
in the open; co-operative suppers in the 
Unitarian House; parties where various 
forms of entertainment are provided; am- 
ateur dramatics repeated in the hospitals 
and homes of refuge in Washington; lit- 
erary courses—last year those interested 


read H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History” ;. 


holidays spent at the various parks; bowl- 
ing parties, theatre parties, and picnics. 

The first L’Allegro Club Bulletin of the 
year, sent out by the president, Lawrence 
C. Staples, is addressed as a personal 
letter to members and those interested. 
The Bulletin says: “This year, as last, 
L’Allegro Club will mean a lot of good 
times for you and for me. I would not re- 
duce by one iota the pleasure which you 
find in the organization. But I am also 
convinced that the Club must mean some- 
thing more than this. It must mean 
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opportunities to contribute more largely 
to the life of the church and of the com- 
munity. We all share in the life of the com- 
munity and take something out of it. But 
we Gan take out little more than we put in. 
It is for L’Allegro Club to give you op- 
portunities to participate more actively in 
the common life; it is for you to take 
advantage of these opportunities. The suc- 
cess of L’Allegro Club is not to be meas- 
ured primarily by the pleasure it gives 
you, but by the contribution which you 
make to the life of the church. 

According to the trustees of the church, 
L’Allegro Club and the chapter of the 
Laymen’s League are instilling a new 
spirit into the parish. 


Woman Speaks in 
Harvard Divinity Chapel 
It is said that for the first time in the 
history of the famous Divinity School of 
Harvard University a woman spoke in the 


chapel. Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, who at- 


tended the Harvard Summer School, spoke 
at the morning prayer Tuesday, August 30, 
on “The Modern Sanctions of Piety.” Dr. 
Mann is minister of the Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Ill. She is known 
throughout the country as a public lec- 
turer on social and civie subjects. Another 
distinction belongs to Dr. Mann in that 
she was the first woman to be admitted 
as a candidate for a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Jena from which she received a 
doctorate in philosophy in 1904. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Joel H. Metcalf holds himself ready 
to speak to churches, on the Unitarians 
of Transylvania. The addresses are 
illustrated. 


Rey. Ivan A. Klein has accepted a call 
to the First Unitarian Church of Littleton, 
N.H. Mr. Klein, who has been supplying 
the pulpit during the summer, will take 
up his duties as resident minister at once. 


The one hundred and eleventh session 
of the North Middlesex Conference will 
be held Wednesday, October 19, with the 
First Congregational Society of Chelms- 
ford, Mass., Rey. L. LeRoy Greene, min- 
ister. 


Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, who has been 
assigned to work with the First Unitarian 
Church, Charleston, W. Va., by the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension, is now on the 
field and is arranging for a place in which 
to hold services. 


Rey. Anita Trueman Pickett, having sat- 
isfied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
New England States, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted September 7, 1921. Charles T. 
Billings, Harry Lutz. 


OM 


CONSECRATED LIVES 


On Sunday, September 18, the Rev. Palfrey Perkins of the First Parish 
of Weston, Massachusetts, preached to 232 Unitarian 
twenty-seven States, the District of Columbia, and three provinces of 
Canada, assembled at Narragansett Pier in the first annual convention 


of Laymen’s League chapter presidents. 


This was the preacher’s text, taken from the eleventh and twelfth verses 


MM 


of the second chapter of Paul’s epistle to Titus: 


“For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 


present world.” 


The faith of the early Christians, he said, implied these results; so must 


ours. 


“What do ye more than others?” Jesus asked. 


“That is still the Master’s question,’ 
“Tt is a call to you and me —a call to make our life religious; to make 
What the world needs is the consecrated life, and what 
the consecrated life needs is just such an opportunity as this world offers 


our religion life. 


it.” 


b 


11,519 Unitarian Laymen, by membership in their League, are hearing 
, the call to consecrate their lives to religion, their religion to life. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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Parish News Letters 


Largest Registration at Chautauqua 

CHAuTAUQUA, N.Y.—Unitarian Head- 
quarters: Rev. George H. Badger: This has 
been a successful season from every view- 
point. The total registration of Unitarians 
and Universalists at the Unitarian House 
was 205, exceeding by forty last year’s 
record, which was the largest for many 
years. The Sunday services have been 
well attended, and on three different 
Sundays exceeded the seating capacity. 
Rey. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., Rev. 
Thomas J. Byrnes of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Rey. Walter A. Smith of 
Dunkirk, N.Y., spoke at these services; a 
layman, Mr. H. H. Ingram of Detroit, 
Mich., conducted very pleasingly another. 
The remaining services were conducted 
by Rev. George H. Badger, the minister 
in charge. All the rooms in the Uni- 
tarian House were filled during August, 
and there was a good attendance through- 
out the season. Under the auspices of 
the ladies of the Unitarian House and 
with the co-operation of many without 
particular church connection, a box of 
clothing for destitute children in Europe 
was prepared. Hight complete layettes, 
and 104 other garments were made and 
donated during the season. As _ usual, 
the people of our group contributed the 
necessary fund of $60 for the main- 
tenance of the Edward Everett Hale 
Scholarship at the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools. The programme of the Gen- 
eral Chautauqua Assembly this year has 
been interesting and inspiring, and the re- 
ligious part of it constructive and pro- 
gressive. The notable feature of the sea- 
son was the successful featuring of sev- 
eral pageants under the direction of Prof. 
Augustine Smith of Boston University, 
the most ambitious of which was the 
dramatization of the oratorio of ‘Hlijah.” 


Church to be Reconstructed 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart: The 
parish has adopted plans for completely 
remodelling the church building. It is 
proposed to remove the present entrance 
on the north side along Second Street, 
and have the entrance at the west 
end facing the junction of Second and 
Chandler Streets. A porch ten feet 
deep and thirty feet long will be erected 
at the new entrance. The roof of 
the poreh will be supported by four 
columns twenty inches in diameter and 
eighteen feet high. According to the plans 
the interior changes will include a num- 
ber of renovations. The three gas fur- 
naces will be removed and a modern vapor 
heating system substituted. The Sunday- 
school room will be lowered two feet, pro- 
vided with added lighting facilities, and 
equipped with individual class-rooms, a 
stage and dressing-rooms. A _ reception- 
room will be arranged, thirty-five by 
fifteen feet. The room will contain a 
fireplace, 
the choir-room by a colonial stairway. On 
the same floor there will be a_ well- 
equipped kitchen, serving-rooms, boiler- 
room and cloak-rooms. The opera chairs 
at present used in the auditorium will be 
removed and pews substituted. The audi- 


and will be connected with. 
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DI Re E-C. TO kw 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E, JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INCORPORATED 
1852 


INSTITUTED 
1851 


Children’s Mission| Norfolk House Centre 


ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


47 years of Increasing Service to our Community. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 


Classes, Gas. Fellowship 


make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 
Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
Not to start 1922 with a deficit, we need $5,000. 


CHARLES L. DE EN ae Ring 2 
MARGARET W. THACHER, C 
DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, res Finance Committee, 
Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
261 Commonwealth ‘Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest GQ. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,519 laymen, organized in 243 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 


broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


torium will be forty by seventy-five feet 
and will seat 400 persons. The building 
throughout will be lighted by electricity 
instead of gas, as is the case at present. 
The new church will be ready for the 
rededication service about January 1, 1921. 
Miss Nell D. Farman is chairman of the 
building committee, and Arthur W. Kettle 
has general charge of the construction. 
In connection with the work of reconstruc- 
tion a history of the church and congre- 
gation will be written. Walter H. Edson 
has been appointed chairman of this com- 
mittee; Miss Flora Thrasher, secretary ; 
and Miss Lucia T. Henderson, treasurer. 


Permanent Minister Secured 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. Ernest J. Bowden: The parish 
which has been without a full-time min- 
ister since Rev. H. Van Ommeren left in 
1914, and which has since had only the 
part-time services of Rev. W. 8. Nichols 
of North Andover between 1914 and 1919, 
has now secured Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, 
recently of Milford and Wilton, N.H., as 
minister. Miss Anna Brooks Carter did 


excellent work for several years in the 
parish as parish worker before she left 
for the church in Worcester about a year 
and a half ago. During the past year 
Miss Bertha 8. Harris served faithfully 
as parish worker. The congregation was 
generously served throughout the past 
year by nearly thirty ministers from va- 
rious Unitarian churches within a radius 
of twenty-five miles. These men conducted 
regular evening services. Rey. Minot 
Simons has done much to guide the Law- 
rence people in their efforts ever since he 
took charge of the Department of Church 
Extension. Rey. J. F. Krolfifer, minister- 
at-large, was of great benefit to the church 
during his brief stay in April, 1921, preach- 
ing, and conducting an every-member can- 
vass. Rev. Edward Johnson of. Salem, 
Mass., secretary of the Essex Conference, 
gave valuable aid as chairman of the board 
of preachers for Lawrence the past year. 
It is partly due to the Unitarian Campaign 
that a minister can be provided now. The 
people look forward with hope and enthu- 
siasm to the coming years under the new 


arrangement. 
aa 
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Minister Installed 


NortHsporo, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles G. Staples: Rey. 
Charles G. Staples, who recently was called 
to succeed Rey. Josiah C. Kent, was in- 

stalled, Wednesday evening, September 14, 
' as pastor, in the church, before a gath- 
ering numbering more than 150, including 
several fellow-clergymen from towns in the 
county. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, pastor 
of the First Parish Church of Cambridge, 
Mass., preached the installation sermon. 
Other ministers participating in the ser- 
vices were Rey. Lewis G. Wilson, who gave 
the prayer; Rey. Dr. Charles B. Hlder of 
Worcester; who delivered the charge to 
the minister; Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, who gave the address of welcome 
to the church; and Rev. George Kent of 
Harvard, who gave the address to the 
people. The music included two an- 
thems, “Praise Te Deum” and “Hark, 
Hark, My Soul,” sung by the choir under 
the direction of Mrs. W. O. Brigham; and 
a tenor solo, “Prayer Perfect,’ by A. E. 
Erickson of Shrewsbury. The musical 
programme was in charge of the church 
music committee, including Mrs. Rose 
Blair, Mrs. John Johnson, Miss Marie 
Barnes, Miss Agnes Walker, and Miss 
Alice Batchelor. The general committee 
in charge of arrangements comprised 
Frank W. Eames, Mrs. Frederick John- 
son, Mrs. Rose Blair, Henry W. Paul, 
and Curtis H. Burdette. 


Taken by itself, your life is certainly a 
yery insignificant affair; but placed as 
you happen to be placed, your life becomes 
of infinite importance. For God has 
chosen to work out His designs, not in 
spite of you, but through you; and where 
you fail, He halts. Almighty God needs 
you.—Francis G. Peabody. 


Obituary 


MISS ELIZABETH W. SILSBEE 


The many friends who have been associated 
with Miss Silsbee for a long time in all good 
works can hardly realize that this pleasant re- 
lation has come to an end. Of wonderful vi- 
tality, she retained her energetic interest in 
civic, philanthropic, and religious causes up to 
the very last day of her long life of about 
eighty years. She passed away on the seventh 
day of August. 

She was a member of an old Salem family 
and nobly maintained its honorable traditions. 
She was much interested in the Home for 
Aged Women in Salem, the Salem Fraternity, 
of which she was a founder, and many other 
organizations, serving for a long time on their 
boards of government. She had travelled ex- 
tensively. She was a memper of the Appala- 
ehian Club and until very recently was en- 
gaged in its most strenuous activities. 

Her supreme interest was her church of 
which she was a lifelong member, rendering most 
devoted service in its worship and work. The 
Unitarian denomination was very dear to her, 
and she generously remembered its financial 


interests, both general and local, in the dis-- 


tribution of her property. 

For a score of years she was the president of 
the Alliance of the Second Church in Salem. 
From childhood she had been a constant reader 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Her life was a blessing and her memory is 
an inspiration. A. M, 
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A Layman Speaks 


Time: September 18, 1921 


Place: Laymen’s League Conference at Narra- 
gansett Pier, R.I. 


Speaker: Mr. R. L. Stone, President of the 
Chapter at Schenectady, N.Y. 


Mr. Stone: I had an interesting experience this summer. The 
family were away; our minister, Mr. Caldecott, went to 
England for the summer season. He very kindly had THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER sent to my house and I read it. 
I had not previously read it; I had merely glanced at copies. 
I read THE REGISTER through from page to page for ten 
weeks, and I want to tell you men that I got a lot out of it. 
I got a deeper understanding and I got my balance better in 
these ten weeks reading THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER than 
I ever thought I would be able to. It is a very meaty journal, 
and it is a man’s journal. 


President Charles H. Strong, Presiding Officer: The 
best religious newspaper in the world! (Applause.) 


Mr. Stone: I agree with you. I heartily commend to all the 
Chapters present, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. I subscribe 
now. I earnestly urge all you gentlemen to consider subscribing 
to THE REGISTER. The reason I say that is this: I don’t 
see how we are going to get our own understanding of what 
we are backing up unless we go into it deeper than most of us 
have had an opportunity to do. You could get it quicker, in 
my judgment, in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER than in any 
other way. It would be greatly to the advantage of the 
furthering of the League’s activities if they would subscribe to 
and become more familiar with THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER, the leading organ of Unitarianism. (Applause.) 


Subscribe Now 


Tue Curistian ReEcIsTer 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tue Recister for one year 
to the following address for which I 
enclose $4 (check, money order or cash). 


Plumber's Devil: “Y’aint sick, are ye?” 


Plumber: “Naw! It ain’t that—I forgot 
t’ forgit me tools !”—Life. 


In the shoe shop: “You'll guarantee 
these to be all leather?’ “Yes sir, on 
account of strikes it is the only material 
we can get now.”—Judge. 


“T hardly know how to decide this case.” 
“Well, Judge, there are two sides to every 
question.” “But this is a triangle.”’— 
Louisville Cowrier-Journal. 


“Lay down, pup. Lay down. That's 
a good doggie. Lay down, I tell you.” 
“Mister, you'll have to say, ‘Lie down.’ 
He’s a Boston terrier.”—Nashville Tennes- 
sean. 


” 


“So you want to marry my daughter 
demanded the old colored man of the 
young one who stood before him. “I sut- 
tinly does.” “Did you ever see her eat?” 
“T suttinly did.” ‘Huh! Did you ever 
see her eat—when dey wasn’t nobody 
lookin’ at her?” : 


A parish church was being beautified 
with a stained-glass window. The old 
sexton was watching the work. The rec- 
tor, seeing him thus intent, remarked, 
“Well, John, and what is your opinion 
of the window?” “Weel,” was the reply, 
‘in ma opeenion they micht hae been con- 
tent wi’ the gless as God made it.”— 
London Town Topics. 


A cantankerous person told the vicar 
whom he had come to see on some local 
matter that he was an atheist. “But 
surely,” said the vicar, “you consider the 
Ten Commandments, broadly speaking, to 
be an excellent rule of life?” ‘No. I do 
not,” replied the man almost savagely. 
The viear rang his bell. “John,” said he 
to his servant, 


beyond the reach of my hat and coat in 
the hall.”—London Post. 


A Philadelphia clergyman is the father 


of a son whose habits of unpunctuality are | 


a sore trial. Nevertheless, the youth’s 
ready tongue is.a source of secret delight 
to the parent. 
peared at Sabbath breakfast twenty min- 
utes after the appointed time. “Son,” said 
the minister, reproachfully, as he held his 


watch so that the youth might see its | 
accusing face, ‘do you think this is right? | 
“Well, | 
father,” returned the young man, regret- | 


Do you honestly think it is right?” 


fully, “I wish it were about twenty min- 
utes fast, but as you ask me to say hon- 
estly, I am afraid it’s just about right.”— 
Homiletic Review. 


A Hyde Park orator returning home) 
flushed with his efforts, and also from | 
certain spiritous causes, found a mild | 
curate seated opposite in the tram-car. | 


“It may interest you to know,” he said 


truculently, “that I don’t believe in the) 


existence of a ’eaven.” The curate merely 


nodded, and went on reading his news- | 


paper. “You don’t quite realize what I’m 
trying to make clear. I want you to 
understand that I don’t believe for a 
single, solitary moment that such a place 
as ’eaven exists.” ‘All right, all right,” 
answered the curate pleasantly, “go to 
hell, only don’t make quite so much fuss 
about it.”—Tatler. 


“show this man to the, 
door and keep your eye on him until he is | 


Once the young man ap- | 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rey. Robert S. 


Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS COTTON 
MILLS 


TAX EXEMPT IN MASSACHUSETTS 


January Ist, 1916 January Ist, 1921 


Capital Stock 
$3,000,000 


Net Quick Assets 
$1,765,000 


Market about 130 


Capital Stock 
$5,000,000 


Net Quick Assets 
$6,000,000 


Market about 140 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE OPEN SECRET or GOOD, THE FINAL GOAL 
A study of Life’s Deeper Forces 
By James T. Brxpy, Pa.D. 


Author of “The New World and the New Thought,” 
i a of Evolution,” “Religion and Science as 
es,” ete. 


_ In this valuable book, Dr. Bixby presents the reasons 
for believing in a Divine Spirit of supreme wisdom, power, 
and love animating the material mechanisms of the 
universe. To all those puzzled by the evils of physical 
nature and human life, the author presents the solutions 
given by Science, Law, and Providence which maintain 
Christian faith in the Fatherhood of God. 

The striking chapters, namely, The Cosmie Motor 
Power, Atom and Spirit, Purpose in Nature, Law and 
Providence, Good the Final Goal, Fate or Choice, Our 
Self-made World, are especially valuable for reading by 
all those persons now interested in the question whether 


| belief in a Heavenly Father, such as Christians believe 


in, should be superseded by the idea of a struggling and 
aroma Half-God such as recent strange theories advo- 
cate. 

12mo; 242 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCHES ARE INVITED 


to place THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER on their calendar 
mailing lists. THE REGIS- 
TER wishes to publish ex- 
cerpts from calendars, as 
local church news, lists of offi- 
cers, and paragraphs from ser- 
mons. Send to Edward H. 
Cotton, Editorial Department. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Dorriz, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPALS: Yipe Joun MacDurrir, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. All seats are free. You are cordially 
invited, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 


minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, October 9, Dr. Brown will 
preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. is 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“The Unitarians in Conference’ Church ser- 
vices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. The minister emeritus, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., will preach Sunday, 
October 9. Church School, 9.45 a.m. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Young People’s meeting (The 
Emerson Guild), 6 p.m. ‘The public cordially 
invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 


(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ters. 
Sunday, October 9, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “The Spirit of the National nfer- 


Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Mu- 


att or Dt tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Cor- 
sica rector. ure -M, 
dial welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester 4 


tunnel ear to Andrew Square, then surface 


car to Meeting House Hill. 


30 Minutes ‘a Day = 162 Hours a Year 


MAKE YOUR SPARE MINUTES COUNT 
by reading good books 


Send for our catalog of ‘Books of Permanent Worth” 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 


